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^msmiOMSTSOF the sovth. 


_„, enwu o 3 members of the Democratic 
3 !U st c ^the habit of treating those of their par- 
pSr ty are in per0 eive no difference between I 

doctrines of the NashviUe Convention 
the secesfu" alarmists or not orthodox, on the i 
and disumo , ' a as understood and defined 
subjeet of d jjgjjgon. Such men say that he is 
byJ et "P“ionist who insists on the conditions con- 
not a 7:7h e Constitution, by which the powers of 
taioed sLal Government are limited, and all the 
the r e ““ are not delegated are reserved to the 
powerst s to tes respectively; and inasmuch as 
people or claimed as a right when the Consti- j 
secession clearly delated, the secessionist 

'“t°? (^unionist. This is the logic of many 
„ and Mississippi who acquiesce in the Cor 
Georgia think it their duty to uphold tho 

^""denounce that measure, because the abstract 
secession is, they know not how, connected 
their position. Let those who are thus about 
h misled DJ the artifices of the disciples of Messrs, 
uhett and Cheves read the article which we subjoin 
kT the Southern Sentinel, published at Columous, 
Stria, dated August, 21 This paper is the zea’ 

“ Advocate of Governor McDonald, who was pres 
j ffl t of the NashviUe Convention, and gave his ei 
foment to the principle that a State, with t_ 
'thout cause, has a right to secede at her pleasure 
ft m the Union, and that her co-States are bound to 
nteot that right, if there should be any attempt to 
]?terB 0 se aga in S t its exercise the constitutional au- 

thoritv of the General Goyernment. That something 
“L was intended by a resolution of the above im- 
*“rt t h a n the abstract right of secession founded on 
rase of intolerable oppression, like that described 
? the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 
and 1799, and admitted by Gen. Jackson when he 1 
was asking Congress for authority to overcome the 
obstruction threatened by South Carolina in 1832,1 
was well known to the country, and constituted an 
urgent reason for the adoption of the Compromise. 
The secessionists had decided, when that principle 
was adopted by the Nashville Convention, that there i 
should be no acquiescence in the Compromise, that 
that measure must be treated as such an infraction 
of the Constitution as to justify revolution, and that 
the General Government should be obliged to retrace 
its steps, and give some satisfactory indemnity to the 
South tor the wrongs inflicted, and some security, 
not now provided by the Constitution, for the future. 
In other words, the project of a Southern Confedera¬ 
cy then existed; and the mode of accomplishing it 
was to foster the spirit of discontent in South Caro¬ 
lina, deceiving her people with the idea that they 

_i of no.tiM.blA and int.n1crn.hlft nnnros. 


sion, from which „ ... 

act of secession as that which was realized by our 
fathers when they acquired independence. The 
great point was not to establish the abstract right-of 
secession, but to make an experiment of secession, and 
to rely upon the sympathy which the Southern peo-: 
pie feel for each other to paralyze the just powers of 
the Federal Government, and overthrow forever the f 
system of Union which had been cemented by the 
blood of our fathers. 

That such is not a misrepresentation of the lead¬ 
ing object of that party in the South, which united 
with Mr. Cheves in his declaration that the Const!, 
tution was a dead carcass, and that there was no 
hope but in a Southern Confederacy, becomes every 
day more and more apparent, and can scarcely now 
be contradicted by any one who has had access to 
the ordinary sources of information. Hence, there 
is no effort to mask the object, and we accordingly 
see it proclaimed in all such organs as the Southern 
Sentinel. That organ, speaking of those in South 
Carolina who are postponing secession until a co¬ 
operating party can be formed out of the State, says: 

“ They profess a desire for Southern Confederacy, but 
they,wish to wait until other States are ready to firm it 
with them. Suppose no other States will move, will she 
continue to submit ? We hope net." But it is useless 
to analyze any of the particular expressions in the 
article which we subjoin. There is not a paragraph 
or sentence in it which does not show that the de¬ 
cree has gone forth against the preservation of the 
Constitution and the Union. There is not a senti¬ 
ment in it which does not authorize the assertion 
tt t, . 4b p ar °lina secession means separation from 
the Union—instant, practical secession; and that her 
citizens are encouraged to take this monstrous step 
under such expectations as Lopez cherished when he 
attempted to revolutionize Cuba. “ Let the people of 
tuba begin, and they will have plenty of help. So say 
we now of South Carolina; let her begin and she will 
cm have plenty of help." 

a aa sn y Democrat in the South or North read 
Jr 8 *^declarations and not feel a hlosh on his cheek, 

, ®J nre madeby men who seek to render them 
palatable by declaring that they are consistent with 
state rights, as practised and understood by Jeffer- 
5 * Jackson? Can any intelligent citizen, 
natever may be the party to which he belongs, 
neve that these declarations are the result of any 
withd th® abstract right of a State to 

HVsifun “ om ®C Union when the oppression of the 
„ JT 1 Cwyernment is intolerable 1 We think not; 

expose them, as the offspring alone of 
anrffiy i? determined to break up this Union, 
nr antii We e^ a i m f° r the authors of the first 


Ci.w'V 1 ' 4ba4 ls land. We sympathize with the 
nsorfft beoaU3e acknowledge the right of all 
L _\ e ,, 4 ° conquer their freedom: hut wo are revolt- 


0 o-oner»-it, to us 4bat tllose w ho propose to wait for 
cidalpoli v 6 J >ursu i n S a strangely fatal and sui- 
ofadL. “ ta0 y are sincere in their professions 
wheel ,,„j 4 . < ?. a<!4 a4 a4b “ Put your shoulders to the 

Wdon. 0aU on Hercules,” is an old adage, 
desire for a T anu J? aa d sense. They profess a 
Wait nnf!i a SPwnwBt Confederacy, but they wish to 
States are ready to form it with 
continue S^ 0 ? 0 F° o4bsr State will mo™ t” 511 “ l ’ n 

The'cnfe 811 ^ 4 - Weh °P«“Ot. 
is for anm A W , ay m which there can be co-operation 
k «e^vtb? y be S in ' We received in our revo- 1 
pntourJL r ,jSS'e no aid from France until we had 
Jetts hns al “ers to the wheel. Suppose Massachu- 
iaye gni *, Po^poned her resistance until she could 
dea Ce a , °theF c °h> n ies to deolare their indepen- 
Governm 1 ? mve keen dependencies of the Bri- 
,50l e monte? 6 ” 4 P erba P s to this day. When Lopez, 
ev etybodv ? 8 -!? I ? <!e ’ at tempted to revolutionize Cuba, 
41 > 9 Peonle „^n 4 7 as a F ea t piece of folly. “ Let 
*td tbevwiii ,P uba ” said they, “ begin themselves, 
? f South r»;> e P, lent y of help.” So say we now 
. 9 blentv aP 4e4 4161 begin, and she will soon 
^om toWk P,' H the North should have the 
affairs, wh T r alone, quietly to manage her own 
461 of course o? ? ou4b wtm *d go with her, as a mat- 
!? 0 gance 90 w 111 the West. But if, in their 
?? tt POn he? P th0 y should attempt to make 
Th O' 6r ’ the Whole South will rise up in her 

tjotiiat^Q 6 ^evil that will result from the co-opera- 
? 9a ii tt Carolina is, that they render their 
m b°e of on 1 Sta . ta Powerless—they destroy the 
S ( 6nd ^ States, Georgia, Alaba- 

% to Kive ttfP* c annot co-operate without a ma- 
although th o cont rol of the Government. 

^uth 


, I 4, 164 South CaroUna 
r Geo Jnf^y have the Southern-rights 
y^, 49 With ^ labama ' and Mississippi to co -1 
55* the St ’fl Ut sbawiU eoon haveUe whole 
be i 6 P* Gecnrio T4l ero is not a candidate for 
® %9«r ^ ,?°- w w Jr° dares to say that he. would 
91 against South Carolina. 1 


few whowo^ldnot hehjfav^ui 4 ’ f h6r6 W ? uld be but 

air.‘£r S£ 

at « J endeavour to mistify it bv 
‘ thAm 4 Ju 1 ?* 1011 > but tb ere fe not a man 

ven Tombs and Stephens “ Ge0rg,a - 

en, if South Carolina wants eo-oneraHnn 1 + 
no donht^t.'T 66 ? ° Ut ° f tbe Uni °n to-day we 

majority -Southern SentZ . 7 ° verwhebMn S 
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party ‘^^ “stantthetwo branches of the Whi, 

uppositiou to the higher-law party, have baselv 
entinfwhkr ^ fT/ 8arreI1 ^ered ; and now the 

ment Of lr ry ' ™ S is the m09t starffi ng develop- 
wh?LL 4 ? 6 PJ 0 ^ 688 of Abolition which has been 
Whirarf nt,' P T 4 f6W even t M months. The 
andSiftfarod 1 ?epeniyrepudiated the Compromise, 
ftl P erfec4 toleratin of opiSon” in 

fit J° l4 .’„ wbioh means that AboUtion is to run 
riot, and stOl be recognited as sound, conservative, 
nfo wb fSery The Whigs of Pennsylva- 

s|]n J“ t , d , d ™' n b y a . ^ge majority a resolution to 
^° rt ^ Constitution in regard to fugitive slaves, 
and nommated an open Abolition agitator for govern- 
^“e blows came like thunder-elaps on the 
eompromise Whigs of the South, who had not hesi¬ 
tated to pledge the northern branch of their party to 
the support of the Compromise. New York was thei 
looked to by them as the last hope—the first State in 
political power, the birth-place and home of their Pre¬ 
sident : they hoped that he would wield all hisinflu- 
ence, personal and official against any attempt to con- 
tinue that AboUtion agitation which now threatens 
a dissolution of the Union. But the last hope has 
failed. The Fillmore and Seward men have met and 
shaken hands; they have constructed a platform 
with a view to catch birds of every feather—one 
which is perfectly satisfactory to the Seward men, 
and throws open wide the floodgates of agitation. 
The Fillmore men of New York, who have feigned 
to support the Compromise as a final adjustment, 
have basely surrendered; they have forfeited every 
claim to the confidence of a single honest Whig in 
the South, and it is now as evident that the South is 
deserted and betrayed by the administration as it 
has been that she was most fouUy wronged by the 
Compromise. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fillmore’s whole past Ufe 
..as one long and bitter crusade against the South, 
and he had never retracted or modified a single Abo¬ 
Ution opinion; notwithstanding he refused to sign | 
the Fugitive Slave Law without first sheltering him¬ 
self from an AboUtion storm behind the opinion of 
his Attorney General; notwithstanding Mr. Web¬ 
ster’s Buffalo speech, in which he asserted perfect ] 
identity of opinion between himself and Mr. FU1- 
more on the questions of the day, and declared that 
he thought the trial by jury to fugitive slaves would 
make the enactment in relation to them a “ proper 
lawnotwithstanding all attempts to obtain from 
..the administration some intimation that it would 
sanction no modification of the Fugitive Law have 
been utterly fruitless; notwithstanding Mr. Fill¬ 
more’s special organ expressly endorsed the Penn¬ 
sylvania Whig Convention; still, Southern Whigs 
have endorsed and eulogised this administration as 
national and patriotic, and as entirely worthy of 
the confidence of the Southern people. Eloquent 
(speeches in favour of the Union and showy profes¬ 
sions of regard for the rights of the South have been 
sufficient with them to outweigh a thousand momen¬ 
tous and incontrovvertible facts. But can they now 
doubt the fearful path in which the administration, 
encouraged by their warm professions of devotion to 
it, and their tame and serwle policy of submission, 
caUs upon them to tread ? 

It would seem sufficient for the purpose of con¬ 
vincing the whole Southern people that this admin¬ 
istration, as well as the entire Whig party of the 
North, is no longer deserving of the slightest confi¬ 
dence—that it deserves to be branded as false, and 
sold to Abolition—that an arrangement has been en¬ 
tered into by the Fillmore and Seward men of New 
York. But when we examine the platform on winch 
they have agreed, every doubt vanishes, and we find 
the entire Whig party of New York—the Seward, 
men and the administration men-pnbhshing a de¬ 
claration of principles, which shows that W. H. 
Seward, the foul traitor and demagogue— the basest 
Hessian of them all ’’—has triumphed ha S impressed 
his power on the whole party in his State as he has, 
done in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and that the Fill- 
more men, after an apparent; show of sicUy °PP 0S i- 
tion, have basely surrendered the last semblance of | 
patriotism which they have worn heretofore on thOT 
false and traitorous crests We will publish hereaf- 
the entire document, hut have room to-day for 
but one or two extracts which have immediate rela¬ 
tion to the great questions of the day. One thing is 
to be remarked as an overwhelming evidence of the 
complete'abolitionism of the Whigs oi ^New York: 

“ No mention whatever is made of the_ 

Inflexible opposition to the extension of Slavery, 
which has been one of Mr. Fillmore’s cardinal nnn- 
dples, and has of late hecomc morc peculiarly a 
Seward doctrine, because he advocates it with a 
thousand times the ability of 

SSwAssKsaSfc’ 

reavow ^connexion with the Sewardites, a princi¬ 
ple which they have both always entertained and 
advocated. It is in these terms : 

u That the Whigs of the State, as a body, ar ® 

servitude, except as a punishment fen 

time &ev unqualifiedly acknowledge the right of 
every sovereign State 

institutions, m 8 . u ® b and^happiness? with-1 

ouTinterferedce^directly or indirectly ,% citizens of | 
0t Wthinso brief ^pm'iod afterTl™adoption of a 

Compromise whicli was to restore 

T, 

| likely tobepr H® emteace of abolitionism ! 
suit!—how ehamele ^ admin ; 8trat ; on 00 nsent- 

Yet to this the friends o , abolitionism of the 

ed! Doesit not demons ra e theatoht.oms^ 

entire Whig ’regarded as “ conser- 

that even those of its memhers^r the aim Mra- 

Ss beta/ed the South ? Another resolution.s 
gislatures, pronounoed cons tuta ;mpli y itly Obeyed; 

SXtXue tMs is ^^TZfthTr^ 

necessary ffl ffinn of these States,) the a- 

to achieve the blessed umo . ofany 0 f their 

pediency of such, laws a J^utional means, their 

provistonsj and to see*, uy 

repeal or modification. h Fugitive Slave 


Southe™ e wv th ' x. 14 is a withering rebuke to the 

mon altar, declare they will continue to agitate bv 
Ciearl - T E aaran tied the South 
Gonsbtation, ana advance the cherished pur- 
p« of the North—its reflal oe modification. AU 
“‘V? a P.P™ved enthusiastically by Mr. Fillmore’s 
confidential organ, the Washington Republic. It re- 

' J? 686 “* declarations of principle, broad, per¬ 
manent, perpetual, upon which the whole Whig party 
?“r tan V amfc , ed ' 11 silrs the blmd t0 hear thei 
m?tp?d m f d J‘ t j- tbe 4rum I > e ts of ‘be Empire State 
instead of the discordant clamour which has for su 
many months pained the ear and heart of every pa- 

So the mask is torn from Millard Fillmore at last 
by the master hand of William H. Seward. Tin 
Southern elections were well nigh over, and deceptior 
as no longer necessary. 

The Whigs of Tennessee have sworn eternal de- 
tion to the Compromise, and pretended to repudi- 
e political connexion with any set of men who 
occupied ground hostile to it as i final settlement. 1 
We predicted that they would yield even the Com-, 
promise; if they found that the Northern poetise- of 1 
them party could not be brought to sustain it. Oar 
prediction is beginning to be verified. The Nash-' 
mile True Whig openly and shamelessly endorses 
the infamous platform of the New York Whigs.— 
that paper of the. 12th ultimo has the following ar- 

“ The Whigs of New York.—W e publish this 
morning the call for a Convention of the Whig party | 
of New York, to be beld at Syracuse on the lith of 
September next. That there will be a perfect union 
ot the party in New York upon the basis here laid 
down, there can be no doubt; and it is certainly a 

? ;eat cause of gratulation to the Whigs of New 
ork, that, while their opponents are in the midst J 
of dissensions, they may look to future contests with 
a well-founded hope of a united effort for the success 
of those great ends of public policy for which they 
have so often battled. The tribune, in refering to 
the call, says that 1 with a platform so liberal and 
fair, we may rely on the unity of action so desirable 
for the triumph of that syBtem of policy which we 
believe to be for the best interest of the country. 
The committees at Albany have done their duty; it 
now for the Whigs of the States to do theirs.’ ” 
Thus tho Whig yields to the abolitionism of its 
Party, agrees with that infamous AboUtion sheet, 
The New York Tribune, quotes it approvingly, and 
stands cm the same platform. How long will the reck¬ 
lessness of party be suffered to wrong, deceive, and 
betray the people of the South ? 


SLAVERY AGITATION. 

Thf. AboUtionists in the Northern States impu¬ 
dently assume that they are the aggrieved party— 
that during all this eontrovery, the South had been 
invading their rights, and they had been defending 
them. What rights are invaded by the South 1 The 
right to destroy the equaUty of the States in the 
confederacy—the right to violate the guaranties of 
of the constitution—the right to steal the property 
of the Southern people—the right to exoite servile 
insurrection, and stain the fields of the Southern 
States in blood. These are the rights which Aboli¬ 
tionism claims, and for the invasion of which they 
wage eternal war upon the Blavehelding States. But 
even this is modesty, compared with the consum¬ 
mate assurance with which they assume that it is 
the Southern people alone who are agitating the 
Slavery question. What can he more preposterous 
than the assertion, that those whose dearest interests 
depend upon a quiet and firm administration of the 
constitution and the laws are the parties who are 
n the work of agitation % 

-it cannot be so. The great body at the 

_would he content with the law as it stands, 

if they had any seourity it would be maintained in¬ 
violate. Had the eompromise bills and the fugitive 
slave bill been quietly acquiesced in by the northern 
people, there would have been no demonstrations to 
protect tbe Union from the dangerous attacks that 
have been made on it. But they were not acqui¬ 
esced in. They were denounced from the day of 
their adoption : and every effort which ingenuity 1 
and wickedness could devise, was exerted to bring 
them into contempt, and compel their repeal. 

If it be properly called agitation to endeavour to 
enforce the laws—to secure compliance with the pro¬ 
visions of the constitution—to reedeem the obliga¬ 
tions of good faith by which one portion of the coun¬ 
try is hound to the other, and to the whole country, 
that it is a healthy, holy, and honourable agitation. 
Then with equal propriety might proceedings in the 
in the courts, and the deciBonsof judges be called 
agitation. Their object is the same as the friends of 
the compromise, the preservation of the Union and 
the execution of the laws. 

The assertion that the friends of the Union are 
agitators is a false and scandalous tale. Their ef¬ 
fects are designed to repress agitation. They are 
the remedy; agitation is the evil which they are de¬ 
signed to cure. The medicine must often be con¬ 
tinued after the violent symptoms of the disease have 
disappeared. The Abolitionists perceive the virtue 
of the remedy, and'all their solicitude is to counter¬ 
act its virtue. Finally, it is to be insisted that the 
friends of eompromise are agitators, we do not know 
that it is worth while to dispute about terms. If 
the Union he preserved, it is of little consequence 
by what names they are designated who are instru¬ 
mental in its preservation. The odour of the rose 
is the same, by whatever name it is called. If vic¬ 
tory reward our efforts, and the discomfited enemy 
is compelled to retire from the field, or to strike his 
flag and surrender at deseretion, it is immetenal 
what he calls the operation, or with what gears and 
mirthful grimaoes he acknowledges himself van¬ 
quished.— St. Louis Times. 


The last No. of The Liberator contains _ 
lull report of the meeting held in London by Ame¬ 
rican Fugitive Slaves on the 1st of August to cele¬ 
brate West India Negro Emancipation. We pub¬ 
lished some weeks since a report of this Celebration, 
copied from a London paper, bat Mr. Thompson’s 
speech in full, as given by The Libertor's correspond- 
nt, cannot fail to he acceptable to our readers. 

! Mr. Thompson, on rising, was hailed with the 
most vociferous applause, repeatedly renewed 
eompanied by the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 
<=o-uce having been restored, the honourable gentle- 
l addressed the meeting as follows:—Mr. Presi- 
Fuzitive Slaves,. Fellow-Men— Ladiea and 

I_X feel proud of the position 1 stand in 

i could almost say, with Shakspeare— 
t jyiv bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne.’ 
s is a"great exhibition! a glorious exhibition! _ I 
proud of the metropolis of England. I wish 
t von, sir, and this meeting, were in the Crvstal 
J and that the nations of the earth—and es- 
- that nation above all others, existing or 
recreant to the cause of liberty—could look 
. the crystal and behold the spectacle which 
eting would present (cheers). I wish that 
istarfi republican, inflamed with that oolour- 
5ia, that case of worst, because the meanest, 
of aristocracy that existe in the world, were 
.night, either to he converted by this specta- 
;0 f e affioted by it, and to be tormented by 
. leprosy of soul (the Honourable Gentleman 
lere interrupted by the barking of a dog in the 
of the meeting). Why, sir, the very dogs 
at them (loud cheers and laughter). An Eng- 
, of his Maker, and do 




to-night. 
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hem (loud cheers and laughter). An Eng- 
ean see the image of his Maker, and do 
•o it ■ an upstart aristocrat, a white-skinned 
Tan in’America, beholds the superscription of 
upon the soul of his brother, but rrfuMS to 
er unto God the things that are Gods (re- 
1 interruption from the dog). I bo P e tb ® 

• of that dog will remove it; he has borne his 
ony and 1 hope he will now be silent (laugh-, 
Sir, there wiU be a great moral lesson taught 
. Such a meeting as this is yet to | 

wide continent of America. It 

• ■: of America, &m tbe banks 


eting- 
er the 


be held over the wiue 

I would startle the whole 


of the St. Lawrence to the banks of the Sacramento, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ret here, in the 
Metropolis of .England, close upon the Mansion 
House, the Bank of England and the Exchange, in 
the Hall of Commerce, in the city of London, is held 
a free meeting: I mean, free to ail who grudge not 
the pittance asked for admission at the door, and 
presiding over that meeting is a black man (enthu¬ 
siastic cheering) —the enslaved, the scorned, the 
hated and hunted of perfidious and guilty America. 
Here in the chair sits one proof, and on either side. 
of him additional evidences, that .the Republic of 
Ajnerica, as far as the whites are concerned, is one 
great and criminal «onspiracy for the enslavement 
cf an entire nation (cheers—a nation enslaved with¬ 
in a nation, and by men who dare to take the names 
of Franklin and Adams and Hancock upon their 
lips, not anticipating the time when, if they should 
come in view of those great men in that world of 
retribution in the rest beyond the grave, their shades 
would frown upon them, and see them, buried to 
that depth below the deepest, where a republican 
slaveholder will find his appropriate place (cheers). 
0, America is an impious nation—an atheistical 
country. And yet, there are men in London, calling 
themselves abolitionists, who are busying themselves 
with drawing lines of theological distinction be¬ 
tween man and man, going about with mole-eyed 
vision, with their noses to the earth, seeking to find 
any petty marks and 


matter with which they have : 
thing to do, and blind all the while to that gigan 
superstructure—grand in its very guilt—sublime _ 
its very atrocity—that stamps that nation as the 
most awful practical atheists of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. There is no atheism so hold as that which 
sanctions in one man the assumption to the right of 
property in another. Man and man are equal. 
True, the complexion of the skin, the colour of the 
hair, the conformation of the limbs, and the contour 
of the feature, may vary; but they do not constitute 
the man. It is not that of which we read in the 
words—‘In the image of God created he man.’ 
Measure the man by the wisdom that formed him, 
the providence that watches over him, the destiny 
that awaits him, by faculties ever unfolding and 
seeking infinity to bring them forth; measure him 
by his capacity for punishment and reward, by his 
hopes, his fears, his joys, his sorrows, his hates—and 
then, here is a man ; Washington was no more, and 
he (laying his hand upon the shoulder of the Chair¬ 
man) no less (the audience here rose en masse, and 
continued cheering most enthusiastically for a con¬ 
siderable period, amid waving of hats and handker¬ 
chiefs). Mv friend who has just retired from this 
table has talked about discussing the question in 
this particular way and that particular way; and 
there are men in this very city, sitting near this 
very spot, who talk about discussing the matter in 
this particular way and that, of helping the cause 
of abolition in connection with this individual and 
that. Sir, we have ever hut this simple duty to 
irm—to go forth through the world with this 
•Slavery gospel, knowing no other for the time 
—that the man who lays a finger on a human soul 
has dethroned God, and proclaimed himself an athe¬ 
ist. That is my doctrine. To be drawing distinc¬ 
tions, asking questions, dropping the line and plum¬ 
met about the souls of men, to ascertain what are 
their views about the five points—I do not mean the' 
five points of 1 The Charter,’ hut those other theolo- 
ieal five points—whether they are Arminians or 
alvinists, of the old school or the new, whether 
they are orthodox or heterodox—why, it is tamper¬ 
ing with the great question of the rights of human¬ 
ity. The man who does this knows nothing but the 
baptism of John; he is yet to he converted to the 
very first principles of abolitionism (hear). W hy 
his own orthodoxy condemns him. His own evan¬ 
gelism condemns him. He must go and learn what 
those words mean, 1 1 will have mercy and not sacri¬ 
fice’—‘To obey is bettor than to saorifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams ’— 1 Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen; to undo the heavy hardens, and 
to let the oppressed go free? ’ For the last eight 
months I have preached this doctrine in America. I 
have nothing to do with times and seasons, geogra¬ 
phical boundaries and party polities, who is to be 
President, or who Lieutenant Governor. All these 
are matters so insignificant, that from the sublime 
height on which I stand, contemplating or admiring 
the immeasurable sun that courses the earth and 
courses the heavens, I have lost sight of them all. I 
see 3,189,000 human beings in bondage; I see count¬ 
less millions sold in their fathers’ loins. I see time 
itself, to the crack of doom, mortgaged to the demon 
of Slavery. I demand that God may be restored to 
his sovereignty, and every proud republican slave¬ 
holder branded with the scorn of the world. I am 
not using any stronger language now, than I have 
used in America at the very moment when I have 
had letters in my pocket warning me of mobs with¬ 
out and assassins within. Oh, that there were truth 
and fidelity to this extent amongst the people of 
this country! Oh, that instead of nibbling with 
this question, and concealing the truth upon it— 
"felting choice morsels here and there to suit the 
,iaty palates of spurious abolitionists (hear)—they 
. Quid awaken to a sense of their duty to do that 
which their hand findeth to do, denounce this gi¬ 
gantic robbery, and leave to God to take care of the 
consequences when they have done it (cheers). 

Now I must disabuse the people here of an error 
ito which they are likely to fall. There are not 
vo Anti-Slavery organizations in America; there is 
but one, but of that one you never hear. That one 
is the American Anti-Slavery Society,,as distinguish¬ 
ed from the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety. A Society bearing that name there is really 
none; agents there are none; organization none. A 
series of resolutions, drawn up by a single individu¬ 
al, and a speech or two made once a year—upon 
that foundation the people of England, are called 
upon to imagine, in their simplicity and ignorance, 
that there is a great organization in America, called 
‘ The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.’ 
The thing is a complete nonentity; a mere name 
(hear, hear). Does anybody contradict my state¬ 
ment? (cries of‘No’). I know there are those, in 
this room, who would be glad to contradict it, if they 
could. (A voice, * Where is John Scoble ?’) Aye, 

‘ echo answers, where V (cheers and laughter). 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now give you a brief 
summary narrative of my tour in the United States. 
I did not go there, as my friends assembled in a place 

~~ -this could testify, on a purely Anti-Slave- 

_ _i. I wanted somewhat to enlarge my ac¬ 

quaintance in that country, and while my friends 
believe, I hope not without foundation, that I could 
not, under any circumstances, conceal or compro¬ 
mise my Anti-Slavery principles, in any part of Ame¬ 
rica, yet that I might be j ustified in pursuing a course 
somewhat more quiet than what I had pursued six¬ 
teen years previously. I landed in the city of Bos¬ 
ton, and 1 found that city in a state of intense ex¬ 
citement. What was the cause ? An earthquake ? 
No; the earth was as stable, the heavens as blue 


_they were, i . 

away from the infernal operation of the American 
game-laws; for America is a great preserve; every 
wood of it is hunting ground. Colouredmen are the 
game; and it is a (glorious) sight to see the hunters 
of men out. I once saw a hunt in this country, and 
thought it was a very foolish matter. A number of | 
men in red coats, and others in all kinds of coats, 
riding on horses, good, had, and indifferent, to hunt 
a four-legged creature that was hasting to get away 
from them. Well, I thought that a ridiculous sight; 
hut, thank Heaven, that is the most ridiculous hunt 
we have in this country. But there is in another 
country, a noble hunting-ground, extending from 
the Isthmus of Panama to the region of everlast- 
,—from the shores washed hy the dark 
to those on which the wild waves of the 
Pacific make their melancholy music—all hunting- 
ground for free Republicans, with their President 
F illm ore at the head, and a regiment of chaplains, 
that includes all but a few hundreds of thirty thou¬ 
sand ministers of religion. Well, my friends, under 
these circumstances, I landed in the city of Boston. 

|-the Crafts. I recommended them to hasten to 

ind. I advised them to take the next steamer, 
which was the one in which I had myself arrived, 
and they made up their minds to do so. I proclaim¬ 
ed that I bad done so, when they were safe on this 
side the Atlantic; and for proclaiming that I had 
thus’aided and abetted them in their escape, I was 
threatened with prosecution and imprisonment—a 
fine of a thousand dollars for each of the fugitives, 
as well as a thousand dollars as a punishment for 
having assisted them to get away. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, a large meeting was held to enable my 
friends to give mo a welcome. The hall was filled 
by 3500 such persons, assembled within the walls o) 
the Cradle of Liberty. Now, do not imagine from 
any thing—or, if you have imagined it from any 
thing you have seen in the London papers, dismiss 
■' e notion from your mind—that that was a meeting 
which 1 was repulsed by the majority of the per¬ 
ns there assembled. For more than half an-bour 
after I entered that hall, 1 was welcomed with the 
loudest plaudist, almost, I ever heard in a publio 
meeting. An address was being read to me, and 
wherever my name occurred, the acclamations were 
renewed. The whole disturbance upon that occa¬ 
sion was created by some 150 or 200 individuals, who 
entered at the main door, forced their way into th" 
hall underneath the chandelier, and there did, 
Boston, what any 200 ruffians might do in Exeter 
Hall, prevented 3,500 persons from going quietly on 
with their proceedings. Still, however, the effeot 
was the same. I was silenced, and it was announced 
through the country at large that 1 had been si¬ 
lenced in Boston—driven out of Faneuil Hall; and] 
declared that I should not be heard by a sin- 
jdieuce thougliout the whole United States. 

, this was a singular and responsible position to 
be placed in in; and, as I told my constituents the 
night before last, for a time, 1 forgot that I was an I 
Englishman, member for the Tower Hamlets, and ] 
that I had a seat in Parliament. I remembered only 1 
that 1 was a man, that my right had been menaoed, 
and, Parliament or no Parliament, approbation or 
I returned, I was there to assert 


tot 


oounueu. i ne crovernor oi me ^uuuuou- 
ssured his subjects that it had been a year 
unpled prosperity. What had excited tbe 
city 1 A man and a woman ! A man and a fob wife 
bad fled from the lazar house of Slavery, and reach¬ 
ed the city of Boston. For eighteen months, more 
or less—I speak under correction—these worthy in¬ 
dividuals had found an asylum in the enlightened 
city of Boston. The man had betaken himself to 
handicraft labour, had earned his living and sup¬ 
ported his wife, and was not indebted to any indivi¬ 
dual in that city for one cent. He had created for 
himself a character perfectly irreproachable, and 
won the esteem of all who had come in contact with 
him. His wife (would that she were here to present 
herself to this meeting!) is a woman of whom I will 
only say. that there shines not in brocade to-night, 
in any assembly at the West End, a lady who would 
be degraded by sitting at her side. Well, what was 
this excitement about? Why, the whole govern¬ 
mental machinery of the country, and of that State 
in particular, had been set iu motion to captnre this 
man and woman. The President, the Vice-Presi-1 
dent, the Cabinet, the Senate, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, together with the Marshals, Deputy-Mar¬ 
shals, • Commissioners, constabulary, militia, army 
and navy of the United States to boot, were all in 
readiness to run down and capture William and El¬ 
len Craft. -They were hidden away. It was diffi¬ 
cult, I tell you, for any one, without a good certifi¬ 
cate, (9 dwcoYCE arbeie they we. They were 


tender mercies of all the rest: and where Bunker 
Hill stands, and where Gerry so eloquently declaim¬ 
ed—where the pictures upon the walls of Faneuil | 
Hall looked down upon the caucuses of Democrats— 
there were two wretched beings charged, under the 
United Slates Constitution, with the deadly crime of 
having run away with themselves, with the simpli¬ 
city of believing that, in the most pious and enlight¬ 
ened city in the world, they would be safe. It was 
not only a crime, but a blunder. Well, nnder these I 
circumstances they were hidden away. I sought 
them. It was on the Safobath day. I saw the white 
multitudes filling the sanctuaries of that city. Its 
main streets were silent. With that being—whom 
I was taken to task here and in America for calling 
a glorious being, hut who, with another y ' ‘ 

quaintance with his zeal and his acts. In , 
nounee, with deeper emphasis, to. be as glorious 


who hear me to-night, learn this lesson, if no other, 
from this'history—under no circumstances ever com¬ 
promise a principle (hear) ! It is bad enough to do 
wrong personally and privately. The wrong I do 
myself and hy example to society may be great; 
but tbe wrong which that man does who advocates a 
false principle, or compromises a true one—the 
wrong that he does by depositing on earth the se¬ 
minal principles of evil to the end of the world can 
never be measured. It is an eternal wrong. Stand, 
then, on principle; stand or fall by principle. Bet¬ 
ter that halfyhe nations of the earth should perish, 
than that one great principle should be compromised 
for any apparent good, or to accomplish any object, 
however in itself it may be noble and great (hear) - 
Well, sir, that was the first wrong step taken by the 
American nation. There are those who say the Con- 
stitdtion of the United States is not a pro-slavery 
doenment. Well, I never could account for the men¬ 
tal vision of such persona. I can just believe they 
are honest; hut I am obliged to spare their hearts 
at the expense of their understandings. The Con¬ 
stitution of the United States not pro-slaverv! Why, 
there are five portions so distinctly pro-slavery, 
avowedly pro-slavery, that they were known and de¬ 
clared to be pro-slavery at the time they were in¬ 
serted. Why, that Constitution has been looked to 
as the foundation of Slavery, from that time to this. 
It has been quoted as the bulwark of Slavery, from 
that time to this. All the decisions under itof tbe 
only Courts of the United States competent to inter¬ 
pret it, have beeivto the effect that it is a pro-slave¬ 
ry document. It guaranties the eternity ot Slavery, 
as long as any State in the Union chooses to cherish 
it. Yes, that was a wrong step; and then came the 
evils in the train of itthe multiplication of slaves; 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793; the admission of 
Missouri in 1820; the bloody campaign upon the 
peninsular of Florida, which grew out of Slavery, 
and was only a war upon the Seminole Indians for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves; then the land pirates 
of Texas took possession of one of the fairest portions 
of that continent, and plunged a nation, which was 
quite ready to act,'into a war with Mexico. Then 
came the final climax of the infamy of that republi¬ 
can country, the Fugitive Slave Law, the effects of 
which are before your eyes. 

Now, my friends, one word about the importanoe of 
doing what we can to free Amerioa from that dire 
There is no disguising the fact that America 
future the most grand and glorious of any na¬ 
tion in the world. It must be a mighty nation; ehall 
it be a guilty one ? It must be a nation all but om¬ 
nipotent ; shall it be omnipotent to bless, or omnipo¬ 
tent to curse ? Electors of the Tower Hamlets, if 
any of you be here to-night, say whether the man 
who is seeking to rescue the true principles of politi¬ 
cal and personal liberty from the graspof hypocriti¬ 
cal, recreant Americans, is not doing more for the 
world, and something more than he could for the 
Tower Hamlets, had he been there ! (loud cheers). 
But I have never blotted the Tower Hamlets out of 
my mind, 1 always' believed that 1 was labouring for 
the half a million whom I have the honour to repre¬ 
sent ; and l think some thousands of them have at¬ 
tested by this time their belief that I was doing bo. 

In concert with whom did I labour in the United 
StateB ? Why, with those only with whom it was 
possible to labourln the Anti-Slavery Cause in that 
country. I laboured everywhere with the uncom¬ 
promising, thejinseotarian, the untearmg (cheers). 
1 hate ‘ management (laughter). I hate what men 
in comfortable Secretary's offices call ‘ prudence.’ 


)wn rights, and maintain that God hadgii. . 

_character, warranting me in every part of the 

world to speak out my thoughts ; that He who gave 
me the power to think, gave mo the right to speak; i 
that the man who levels a blow at freedom of j 
speech stabs truth itself and proclaims himself 
coward and a villian (loud cheers). 1 said, ‘ I wi 

be heard’ (hear). My noble iriend Garrison had 
made the same declaration more than twenty years 
ago, when he published the first number of hiS then 
small paper the Liberator, which I reoommend every 
body who is able to subscribe for, and bring their 
names to the table to-night, and be refreshed with 
the glad tidings from a far country—tidings which 
may sometimes draw forth their tears and agonize 
their souls, but he who would escape suffering in 
this world, and therefore shuns the exhibition of hu¬ 
man misery, forgets that this is a place to suffer, 
that it is a luxury to suffer with.thosethatdo suffer, 
and that we shall have time enough to wipe away 
tears and rest from our labours when the slave 
even as his master, and heaven shall 
all (load cheers). 

Weil, the history of three of the eight months I 
as in America, is simply a history of straggle and 
of the maintenance of a great right. I maintained 
successfully that right for myself and for my belov¬ 
ed friends about me. I maintained that right for 
my constituents,—and in doing so, I committed trea- 
against them, they may make the most of 
and I maintained it for the world. I entered fear¬ 
lessly into the conflict, and I have come off victori¬ 
ous. I have spoken again and again in every place 
where I said I would speak. I spoke, it may he, to 
prejudiced audiences at the beginning ; but in every I 
instance, I left applauding multitudes behind 
The field was white unto the harvest, and I put: 
sickle here, and gathered a sheaf, and lo ! I 
it wave in the wind there. I went thitherward ] 
. I was desirous in some other direotion 
i similar results, and thus, from day to day 

__to week, I was harried on by the force of 

circumstances, and was carried away by almost un- 
controlable influences, until at last, I broke away, and 
leaving my heart behind me, I have come back to 
confess my faults to my constituents. Thrice have 1 
done so, and thrice have they forgiven me (enthusi¬ 
astic cheers, renewed again and again). I believe, 
however, it may trouble-some parties who are very 
anxious about my future position to hear of it but I 

-- —nmce the fact. I think, after all, that it 

_jut a lover's quarrel, and that I and my 

constituents shall henceforth - be bound closer toge¬ 
ther ; and that if those of friends mine think to make 
any political capital out of my eight months absenoe 
in America, they will be woefully disappointed; es¬ 
pecially, should we have the happiness,—and it 
would be great happiness to me,—to come face to 
face on the platform, and as they have asked what 1 
was doing daring the eight months I was in the 
United States, allow me to ask my opponents what 
they were doing for the cause of human freedom dur¬ 
ing that period (oheers). 

Well, now, my friends, did I find no change when 
I returned this last year to the United States! Yes; 
a change that I cannot describe; a progress that 1 
cannot measure- There is still hatred Jhe flames 
of persecution bum still. The legislation of the 
United States seems to he nothing better than a com¬ 
plete register of the acts pas ed by Pandemonium. 
It is an awinl faot, that the general tendency of the 
legislation of the United States has been downwards 
from the day of the Declaration of Independence 
until now. That was a great and a noble document; 
a grand, a glorious deed, whan they deolered the 
truth,—which was not then created, for it existed 
from the beginning—that all men are free and equal, 
and have a right to enjoy life, liberty, and happiness 
—when they put forth that great Declaration, whioh 
in its progress is ordained, when it shall he rescued 
from desecration in America, to oxerthrow the des¬ 
potism of the world. Yes, then the Americans did 
well; but when they assembled to frame their Con¬ 
stitution, they did not well. They compromised the 
rights of 600,000 human beings alive, and genera¬ 
tions of lives thereafter. They did it for peaoe, it 
has brought them discord : they did it for honour, it 
has brought them dishonour; they did it for strength 
it has engendered weakness; they did it for goodun- 

to thuaselTM, it has turned 8«t enly evil- Yeung »e» 






Prudence in the p_ _ 

Prudence as to when you are to speak upo 
subject, and when not! Who dare say that ne may 
conceal the tiuth for an instant ? Has he a lease of 
his life ? Has he the elixir of immortality ? If he 
has not, and stifles a fooling, suppresses a thought, 
or conceal? a truth, he is a traitor. He has nothing 
to do with the consequences; he has nothing to do 
with phraseology. It is a great mistake about this 
matter. There is great cant about ‘ harsh language.’ 
Be as harsh as truth. Go to the Old Bailey and see a 
wigged and silk-gowned barrister prosecuting a little 
boy of twelve years of age, who has stolen an apple 
two; see in what unscrupulous language he will 
nt this mighty monster, and depict his guilt until 
lordship will put on his speetaoles and look down 
upon the awful criminal; (Mr. Thompson here imi¬ 
tated the supposed judge, amidst loud laughter;) and 
the men who will speak of the little-boy-apple-and- 
bnn-offenders, in terms of the highest reprehension, 
and think the Penitentiary too good for them, are 
your mealy-mouthed apologists for that over-tower¬ 
ing, indescribable, all-comprising, colossal ruffian, 
the American republican slaveholder (loud cheers). 
But, after all, you do not find the slaveholder com¬ 
plaining of the hardness of your language. It is not 
with the terms of the indictment that he quarrels, it 
with the substance of the indictment. Place the 
n before him, and whether in the dulcet strains of 
to of your most polished divines in London, or in 
le rougher voice or harsher tones of him now ad¬ 
dressing you—you will find that he neither loves the 

-hates the other because they are harsh or 

they are musical; he hates the truth, and 
grinds his teeth, whether it be angel, or a frail be¬ 
ing like myself that tells him—either in bland phra¬ 
seology, or in plain English—he is a felon of the first 
magnitude. 

Well, to revert again to the question, with whom 
could I associate in the Anti-Slavery Cause in the 
United States ? To whose house did I go upon my 
landing in Boston ? The house of Wili-um Lloyd 
Garrison —(oheers)—a man whose name will go 
down to posterity over that great continent, and, 
when then the valley of the Mississippi shall have 
its tens of millions and the shouts of freedom from 
millions on the shores of the Atlantic shall be echoed 
se millions behind the Rocky Mountains—a 

_that will go down to posterity hallowed and 

embalmed, long as virtue exoites admiration, long as 
heroism is applauded, or disinterested devotion to the 
[meanest] of God’s creation shall find a human being 
to esteem and lament. Hisassociates were mine; his 
principles mine; his plans mine; his purposes mine. 
1 laboured while in that country, althongh uncommis¬ 
sioned, technically, with that glorious band of men 
and women known there—and I want them known 
here—by the name of ‘The Old Organizationists 
the members of the trne ‘ American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety,’ the only Anti-Slavery organization in that 
country. 

Do you ask me the general result of my labours in 
the United StateB? I cannot tell you. If 1 thought 
they had been large, perhaps it would be unpardon¬ 
able egotism to say so. If they have been small or 
if the^ have been nothing, I can only say—I did what 

And now, my friends, to come back again to Lon¬ 
don. Something must be done in this city to gather 
an, reorganize, and direct the Anti-Slavery feeling 
moimnnUs. It has no oi '' ' ’* 1 


of this metropolis. It has no outlet, it h- 

ression, it has no organ. It lies everywhere. Were 
t connected with an Anti-Slavery Society in London, 
I should penetrate every Bection, and find some An¬ 
ti-Slavery element. It is in this hall to-night (hear, 
hear). I found it in every audience, the most preju¬ 
diced and bigottedthat I ever addressed, in Amerioa. 
I commenced under withering frowns; I left off 
amidst approving plaudits. Yes, this element is all 
around us. and it must- be gathered up; it mast be 
concentrated; it must be directed. But the practical 
object to be accomplished by suoh organization—and 
' hope we shall have it to-night—the germ ot it is, to 
ake oare of these fugitives. There is a beloved 
friend here, (pointing to Alexander Duval) who has 
a wife and child in a town where 1 recently leotured 
—New Bedford, in the State of Massachusetts. Here 
he is Here is an Anti-Slavery organization in Lon¬ 
don, but this man is allowed, by them, to go wander- 
ing about living upon alms (loud ones of • Shame ). 
One kind friend gives him a day’s work at gardening, 
and then has no more for him to do. He then comes 
to me not willing to trouble others, asking what he 
shall do next to earn an honest penny. O, it is a 
disgrace to the Anti-Slavery Society, that men like 
him should have to gq from door to door and beg 
their bread (loud ories of‘Bear’). Could he be 
safe from the fangs of the law, he need not have done 
this in any town or village in Amerioa. The people 
of the United States, with all their faults, at all events 
know what hospitality means. Well, we must have 
an agitation to take care of every fugitive. Let them 
be nut to work, and while not at work, let them be 
kept from mischief. Let them not be beggars in our 
streets While the priest and the Levite pass them 
by, i«C B9 pay the reckoning. Now, l want Che gea> 























subjects should be free. The cause is one, whether at Cuba. In due time she will have set the seal of 
I plead for the famishing artisan that the golden har- fulfilment upon what is now but visionary predie- 

as z:,s s z£z'\s assist ?»•»»*-**»- - »* 

in America, or whether I ask that the victim of bloat- honal destinies. It is that Fate which has, in all 
ed ecclesiastical tyranny shall be free, and have a time, led on the • strong to overwhelm and absorb 
conscience of his #wn, a church of his own, and a the weak. It is the Conquering Fortune which 

God of his own. The cause is but one, and I live 4 . 1 ,„ __ , D , 

but to advocate it; and I will take whatever eonse- P assed the Gre f k f to th ? R ° manB ’ and whloh 
quences may follow from the uncompromising vindi- deserted them for their Gothic victors only when 
cation of these principles; and if I represent a con- they had ceased to be strong enough to worship her 
stituenoy, as I told them the night before last, that ari ght. j t ^ the selflsh ins&lct wb ich prompts all 
enter not into these principles, 1 represent them no , . , , ,, 

longer; for in bondage to 23,000, I will not be, for I sem.-ciYihzed individuals and nations to lay hold of 

have already refused to be in bondage to 23,000,000 aU that lies within their reach, which teaches them 
elsewhere. But if these be your principles, as they fo look upon all neighbours as natural enemies, upon 
are mine, then hand in hand and heart to heart let aU dangers M barbarians, upon aU wrecks that are 

- -»"■ “■—->— .-»•»*. 
sion of this remarkably eloquent speech, the whole same Manifest Destiny which compelled the Parti- 
audience simultaneously rose, the ladies waving their tion of Poland, the same Star that danced before 
handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen giving ‘Three Napoleon a3 be overruu Europe, the identical Ne- 
ttmes three hearty cheers for Georg,, fhompson. ) c Hch Wd England to subdue the Indian 

The following Appeal, which had been previously p en ; nsul and which has been the ruli geniu3 of 
adopted by a Committeo of the Fugitives themselves, , ,, , ,, 

p “ , . .. the Alexanders, Csesars, Tamerlanes, Gengis Khans, 

was 0 ere emoe.ngan a< op e a 0 yi . and the other Scourges of God that have laid waste 
AN APPEAL TO THE^PKOM-E^Or^GREAT BRITAIN AND jjj g eartb s ; n ce tbe ,) a y s „f Nimrod. In brief, it is 

the passion for dominion over other people and for the 
We consider it just, both to the people of the United . , , , ,. . 

States and to ourselves, in making an appeal to the in- P luttder of other P e0 P le s possessions, 
habitants of other countries against tbe laws which It is not certain, nor likely, that onr Manifest 
have exiled us from our native laud, to state the ground Destiny this direction is to be fulfilled immedi- 
upon which we make our appeal, and the causes which , - . . . , . . . „ . 

impel ua to do so. There arc in the United States of ately. The pear is not yet ripe, but it is mellowing 
America, at the present time, betwoen three and four fast. The march of events will be more rapid than 
milhons of persons who arc held in a state of Slavery th that marshaUe d us the way that we should go 
which has no parallel in any other part of the world, 

and whose members have, within the past fifty years, when we laid hold of lexas and Mexico. Ihe spin 1 
increased to a fearful extent. These people are not j s moving over the face of the waters whioh must 
StrtleSm, hut every are al™vs g° before a storm. The prizes are held out 
uue to knowledge is closed against them, and the bless- which will always 

“ Shark up a list of landless resolutes » 


or Goodhue & Co., will remain in partnership to¬ 
gether, after their books demonstrate that it is a 
losing concern, for the mere love they bear to the 
firm, then will the people of the United States hold 
‘to the Union when they are satisfied that they are 
losing money by it. Anything, therefore, which 
would go to diminish its money value, would be an 
absolute moral gain. 

And then, at all events, we shall have abundant 
material for agitation. Mighty as we have seen the 
Compromise to he in quieting the public mind on 
the subject of Slavery, Cuba' will be more mighty to 
keep it alive. The rub-a-dub agitation which we 
have so successfully kept up, with the volunteer as¬ 
sistance of Messrs. Choate. Stuart, Spring, and a 
host of other patriotic sages and divines, may be* 
come the reveille which shall arouse the nation from 
its night of sleep. And who knows hut the South 
may feel sufficiently strengthened by this acquisi¬ 
tion to kick the North out of her company! It is 
not much more likely, to he sure, than that she 
should emancipate her black slaves, because they 
are sometimes impudent and require the lash. But 
in desperate cases, men will solace themselves with 
as desperate dreams.— e. a. 


must concentrate here, as the case of Dans shows very 
conclusively that it cannot be safely transacted any 
where but under the immediate direction and influence 
of our Union Committee. If the Southern slavehold¬ 
ers understand their true interests, they will at once 
send in their orders to this Committee, addressed to 
its nursing fathers, Messrs. Carleton & Co., for all the 
runaway slaves in the Northern States. It will go 
hard, but Marshal Talmadge and his son will hound 
them out, Mr. Hall will convict them, and the Journal 
of Commerce, get the price of them out of somebody. 
If it should occasionally happen that the last fail from 
scarcity of money, a glut in the market, or any other 
bause, therein always be a resource in the Southern 
shambles, and the satisfaction of taking the rascal 
where, as one of the “ Southern brethren ” said, on the 
Court House steps, of Bolding, they can “ make him 

The return of Bolding is looked for this week. The 
$2000 which his master at length consented to take for 
him has been raised and been deposited in the hands of 
the Marshal. This Anderson is unquestionably a 
shrewd fellow, and might be safely employed as the 
Southern agent of the Union Committee. His first price 
for Bolding was, we believe, about $1200; but after 
watching the market for a few hours, he rose to $1500, 
then to #1700, and finally settled down upon $2000. 
He got it, and we may record that sum as the price of 
likely young tailors in the New York Man-Market at 


-Morality and the Perfect Life, by\ 


ed teachings of the Saviour denied them. The laws do 
not recognise the family relation of a slave, and extend 
to him no protection in the enjoyment of domestic on- t 0 maraud upon their neighbours. Adventurers are 
ready to enlist in any scheme of such pro¬ 
to see each other no more. The shrieks and agonies of mise. Nobody has any particular objections. The 
the slave are heard in the markets at the seat of go- merc h a nt sees a new field for commerce; the manu- 
vernment, and within hearing ot the American Con- „ . „.. 

gress, as well as on the cotton, sugar and rice planta- facturcr a fresh mart for the vent of his wares. 1 he 

tions of the far South. piety of the Nation is bought over by the promise of 

The history of the negroes in America is but a histo-i ' ld . b wrested from o-innt Hone and 

ry of repeated injuries and acts of oppression committed a nCW W0Ua t0 68 Wrebtea trom S llmt 1 °P e ana 

upon them by the whites. It was amongst this oppress* converted to the pure influences of their own negro- 
edolass that we were born and brought up; audit catching religion. The patriotism of the land glows 
totwrhave escaped It I not forwe a ‘ ‘he <* Cuba with Annual Elec- 

make this appeal, but for those whom we have left be- tions, State Legislatures, Members of Congress, 
n . . printing offices, wooden meeting-houses, a suhstitu- 

In their Declaration of Independence, the Americans [. * ,, , , . . . ... . , , , „ 

declare that ‘ all men are created equal; that they bon of th ® blessed legislation written m the hook of 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Stroud for the mistaken clemency of the Spanish 

pursuit sIaTO code ’ the P rivil8Se ° f huntin 8 th6ir rUnaWay ! 

of the great Republic are slaves. Thus they give the over this whole continent, and whatever other good 
lie to their own professions. No one forfeits his or her things go to fill up the Cornucopia of our Country’s 
feXn^ blessings. The very Wood of the pirates shot in 

in all their horror, can scarcely be told. Havana (though in strict accordance with the re- 

Although the holding of slaves is confined to fifteen ceiw)d law of Nations) will be as the blood of mar- 
of the thirty-one States, yet we hold that the non- .. ,. , ,,. ' — , . , , , 

slaveholding States are equally guilty with the slave- ly 18 &om which this our Church is to grow and be 
holding. If any proof is needed on this point, it will edified. 

Law,"by Con^TaTuwwtfcWdncv"e?£v°c be*™ Some opposition will doubtless he pretended. But 

enacted without the votes of a portion of the represen- after the Texas experience, it is hardly to he ex- 
tatives from the free States, and whioh is now being peo tedthat even Whig assurance will assume a very 
enforced, in many of the States, with the utmost alacri- 1 . , 

ty. It was the passage of this law that exiled us from gnm-visaged front as it faces our approaching doom, 
our native land, and it has driven thousands of our The North was sold and betrayed by its bragging 
brothers and sistos from the free.States, and eompe)- ohampions ; n that afto , and &ere is n0 more faitb 


nting-ground. We would respectfully ask you to 
expostulate with the Americans, and jlet them know 
that you regard their treatment of the coloured people 
of that country as a violation of every principle of hu¬ 
man brotherhood, of natural right, of justice, of hu¬ 
manity, of Christianity, of love to God and to man. 

It is needless that we should remind you that the 
religious sects of America, with but few exceptions, are 
connected with the sin of Slavery—the churches North 
as well as South. We would have you tell the profess¬ 
ed Christians of that land, that if they would be re¬ 
spected by you, they must- separate themselves from 
the unholy alliance with men who are daily committing 
deeds whioh, if done in England, would cause the per¬ 
petrator to be sent to a felon’s doom; that they must 
refuse the right hand of Christian fellowship, whether 
individually or collectively, to those implicated, in any 
way, in the guilt of Slavery. 

We do not ask for a forcible interference on your 
part, but only that you will use all lawful and peace¬ 
ful means to restore to this much injured race their 
God-given rights. The moral and religious sentiment 
of mankind must be arrayed against slaveholding, to 
make it infamous, ere we can hope to see it abolished. 
Wewould ask you to set them the example, by exclud¬ 
ing from your pulpits and from religious communion, 
the slaveholding and pro-slavery.ministers who may 
happen to visit this country. Wewould oven go fur¬ 
ther, and ask you to Bhut your doors against either 
ministers or laymen who are at all guilty of upholding 
and sustaining this monster sin. By the cries of the 
slave, which come from the fields and swamps of the 
far South, we ask you to do this! By that spirit of 
liberty and equality whioh you all admire, we would 
ask you to do this! And by that still nobler, higher 


that the hosts of Slavery might 
be worsted in that Thermopylae into which they 
had thrust themselves. But, alas, there was no 
Leonidas, and not even three hundred Spartans. 
That victory gave the enemy the key of the Coun¬ 
try, and. of the whole continent, for that matter. It 
opened to them the gates of Mexico, and left them 
all the spoil that they could gorge just then. To I 
he sure, the unforeseen accident of the gold discovery 
peopled California with the more active population 
of the North, and prevented them from securing j 
that part of their conquests. But they are gradually 
establishing themselves, in flagrant disregard of Mr. 
Webster's La,w of Physical Geography, in New 
Mexico and Utah, besides extorting more than an 
equivalent for California in the concessions made to 
Texas. And, now, the Island State of Cuba is to be 
added to the jewels of the Union. And it will he 
done. The Slave Power has never yet fixed its eye 
upon any prize whioh it has not secured. Is not 


bounded ” to be, in all likelihood, 
the least [pro-slavery, faction of th 
of Massachusetts i' Perhaps, we n 


ecured. Is not 
Union however 
he candidate of 
Whig minority 
ij buy off South 


The summary punishment inflicted by the Span¬ 
ish Government of Cuba upon the piratical invaders 
of her soil has brought to a sudden termination, for 
the present, all plans for her subjugation. The 
most sanguine advocates of Cuban independence 
cannot fail to he convinced, by the fate of Lopez and 
his companions, that whatever else they may count 
upon for their purposes, they can reckon no longer 
upon any desire in the Creole population for a change 
of masters. Jn all the conflicting accounts that have 
tantalised the public curiosity for two weeks past 
one thing, at least, is certain,—that the invaders 
had nothing to hope for from any eo-operation of 
the Cubans themselves. 

Had Lopez been at the head of an army capable 
of contending successfully for a month with the Go¬ 
vernment the people might have manifested a differ¬ 
ent disposition. Of that however we can know 
nothing, and the 1 Cuban sympathisers’ in this coun¬ 
try know precisely as much as the public at large 
and no more, and that is, that however patriotic the 
Creoles may be, their prudence exceeds their pa¬ 
triotism. It is clear they will not give aid and com¬ 
fort to any revolution that does not present a rea¬ 
sonable prospect of succeeding, whether they aid 

The projectors of Cuban independence have here an 
obstacle to surmount at the outset on which they did 
not calculate. How this first and disastrous defeat 
will affect them remains to he seen. It is clearly 
not to be another Texan business in the accomplish¬ 
ment, whatevever it may be in the result. Cuba is 
not to he first settled and then made a revolted pro¬ 
vince. She has no conterminous frontier with the 
United States over which our Government may send 


people, and in a desperate struggle, not with a 
weak and distracted Government, feebly contend¬ 
ing for a wild and sparsely populated territory, but 
with one that feels that in losing this she loses the 
chief source of her prosperity and power. 

If those who have hoped that Cuba would fall an 
easy prey to the rapacious energy of the Slave-Pow¬ 
er, have not reflected upon these things before, the 
fate of the first invasion will force them to do so now. 
That they have received this terrible lesson all real 
lovers of our country, every true lover of humanity, 
will rejoice, however much they may. pity the poor 
wretches who have suffered the death awarded to 
felons by the laws which they outraged. But we 
are not to conclude because this new essay of the - 
Slave power at national robbery begins in utter dis¬ 
comfiture and terrible sacrifices ot human blood, that 
therefore it is ended. The hope of so great and bril¬ 
liant a prize is not to be relinquished because the 
hands that first grasped at it are cut off with the sword. 
Confusion, doubtless, reigns in the councils of the 
conspirators; discomfiture, perhaps, will prostrate 
them for a season; hut they will not abandon their 
great and infernal project. The political adven¬ 
turers, who reap the harvest that other men sow, 


jm'The Tribune remarks it as a striking coinci¬ 
dence that the Hon. g. S. Phelps, late U. S. Senator 
from Vermont, a strenuous opposer of the Compromise 
measures in general, and the Fugitive Slave Law in 
particular, has recently written a long and able letter 
in favour of the Law for whioh he could not vote, 
claiming that itjs far more favourable to the fugitive 
than that of ’93; ancLabout the same time with the 
appearance of this letter is an official announcement 
that. Mr. E. J. Phelps, sou of the Senator, is appointed 
Second Controller in the U. S. Treasury at Washing-1 
ton. Such accidents will happen occasionally. 


AFRICAN COLONISATION... ..The Other Side. 

Horace Greeley, Esq. : It was well said by Lieut. 
Maury, that “ Nature as a whole and all the depart¬ 
ments thereof are intimately connected. If we attempt 
to study in one of them, we find ourselves tracing clues 
which lead us off insensibly into others, and before we 
are aware we find ourselves exploring the chambers of 
some other department.” This negro question requires 
for its proper stndy that we should enter into the Race 
History of Man, Climatology, Psychology, and, indeed, 
all the branohes of thought connected with human 
kind; and further requires a breadth and aouteness of 
vision, and a patience in inquiry, such as neither yon 
nor I, in the hurry of city life, can give it, even had 
we that freedom fro u prejudice, without which all ef¬ 
fort were vain. For my part, I can only jot down 
glances at this great problem, and cannot hope to mark 
out its grand outlines, much less do the filling up. 

The loss of the Alexandrian library and its wealth 


‘Admixture is progress; Isolation is retrogression. 
Isolation was the curse at Babel; and it is the curse 
which you would inflict on us blacks when you would 
have us separated by ourselves in Liberia or a separate 
county. And the philosophy of our resistance against 
such isolation is an instinctive dread of retrogression— 
an instinct which argues the certainty of our advance¬ 
ment. You may argue that this ‘ revolting admixture’ I 
cannot take place, but such argument is vain; facts 
overwhelm it. Where did th# browns, the mulattoes 
and the quadroons come from ’ 

To a great extent, the admixture is already done. I 
Ask any man who saw an assemblage of blacks fifty 1 
years since, in any American locality, and who saw a 
similar assembly within a week, whether the general 
complexion is not one half whiter ? Except those ac¬ 
tually brought hither from the Coast of Africa, there 
are not fifty thousand persons of unmixed negro blood 
among the three and a quarter millions of blacks in 
this land. 

_ The case, on our side, might here rest. But you said 
(Tribune , Aug. 6 , 1850) “We believe this country; 
owes a debt to Africa;' * * we believe the better 
portion of the free blacks of America ought to conse¬ 
crate their lives to the work of regenerating and civi¬ 
lizing the land of their forefathers.” Did you mean 
foremothers ! And again ( Tribune, May 3, I860), “ It 
does seem to ns that this idea of colonising * * 

Africa * * * is a work to which the black race 

among us are called, and which it is cowardice, is base¬ 
ness on their part to shrink from.” And further 
( Tribune, Feb. 24,1851), “ Our fathers were treated 
very unjustly by George HI. and his ministry, but 
that injustice was the means of their entire emancipa¬ 
tion from foreign control. If the blacks will confront 
their disabilities in the same spirit (spirit of Attacks, 
listen!), they may yet achieve for their race a glorious 
destiny, for themselves an enduring fame.” But you 
go on to say ( Tribune, May 30,1851), “ Look at Hayti, 
with its baboon Emperor, jackdaw court, and popula¬ 
tion of stupid,, ignorant, squalid, drunken savages, 
sinking deeper and deeper into barbarism after a cen¬ 
tury of Freedom! ” “ What is the reason ot this ? ” 

The reason why the United States have advanced 
while Hayti retrogaded is, the former admixed, while 
the latter remained isolated; even the civilized nations 
standing aloof from their sable sister, “ sitting in dark¬ 
ness, drinking blood.” And for the same reason, a 
colony of isolated blacks cannot evangelize Africa. 
You might as easily get a spark from two positive poles 
of electrodes. Nay, can you show me a case in History 
where colonisation of the civilized, in any force, has 
civilized and evangelized a nation of barbarians 1 Li¬ 
beria is not one. The Americans, as they style them¬ 
selves there, ape the caste of the United States; they 
hold the old relation of the conquering to the oonquered 
race: the natives are their serfs. The successful colo¬ 
nization of the civilized has always led to the serfdom 
or extermination of the barbarians with whom they 

Missionaries, full of the Holy Ghost and of Love, 
have and may do much to evangelize Africa. But, are 
we free blaoks such ? You have brought us up to de¬ 
spise the complexion which God has given us; can you 
expect us, without some-- • -- - 


thinkers, a century hence, that there is not now placed 
on record a sucoinct aocount^of the true relation whioh 
the blacks now bear to this Republic—a concise state¬ 
ment of tbe facts embodied in their resistance and ele¬ 
vation herein against odds sufficient to crush any ordi- 
nary variety of the human species. How this laughing, 
dancing, ‘ Jim Crow ’ people, whioh the builders reject, 
will have become the corner stone of the Republic, will 
be matter of profound amazement; but an amazement 
profounder still must grow out of the feet of the exist¬ 
ence of that man-hate which yon call natafal and de¬ 
sirable prejudice, which will have utterly disappeared 
in the coming era. For I dare not libel the Almighty 
God by thinking that he has emplanted in one portion 
of his human creatures a hatred, an inextinguishable 
hatred, agains t another portion of his human creatures. 
I dare not libel the Almighty by supposing that, in 
erecting the Splendid Fabric in whioh we live. He 
meant it for the building up of partition walls of ada¬ 
mant between man and his fellow man. 

The other day, yon libelled the people of the Free 
States; to-day (Aug. 30), you more grossly libel our 
fellow citizens of the Slave States, when you say < that 
intermingling with the blaeke is naturally revolting 
to the whites; ’ in other words, the hundred thousand 
whites who will pass this night in the embraces of 
black women, in the South, are committing a crime 


You expect a further impossibility, when you urge 
that we oaa advance on the African Coast. The cli- 
mate is such as never yet has produced thoughtful and 
energetic men. The relative bulk of inland to small 
extent of coast, the absence of indentations by riverB 
and peninsulas, are physical difficulties in the way of 
civilization, laid down by Ritter. Compare, in this 
view, Europe or the United States, with its «> cli¬ 
mate piercing Mississippi,” as Lieut. Maury calls it, 
with the Coast of Guinea, and you will see that to civi¬ 
lize Africa will require more energy, more capita!, 
more sagacity, than have been expended on either of 
the other two. Have we blacksthese elements! 

And, my dear sir, what sort of civilization would we 
carry to Africa, or into a separate community now > 
Would it be better than we have we have been taught 
at home? To build temples to God the Respecter of 
Versons, to erect such Courts of Justice as was exhibit¬ 
ed in the United States Court room to-day ? To hang 
a woman, enciente, for defending her own person from 

w* r it buy and seu the ° ffs P Tin K ° f of® 

bodi*. Heaven help you, man, are you not mistaken 
after all? or do I understand you to mean, that we 
free blacks should instil a little aboriginal African 
civilization into this barbarous land of onrs ? 

If ours be any mission on this earth, it is a mici™ 
love. And if there be any land or people who need 


you will begin to understand the why and the where¬ 
fore of a black man’s endurance! 

Sept. 1, 1851. James McCune Smith. 

Falenville, Green Co., N. Y., Sep. 1,1851. 

S. H. Gay Dear Sir: Your Baltimore correspond¬ 
ent, of July 23d, having, after a residence of six 
months at Washington, returned to the North, wishes to 
say a few words more through the columns of the Stan¬ 
dard. 

I am now on my return from that wonderful work 
of Nature, the CattskUl Falls. These, as many of your 
road.rs know, are twelve miles from the Hudson, and 
two south of the Mountain House; and are visited by 
many from all parts of the country. Tired with my 
journey—for I went by that narrow and serpentine 
path which can be travelled only by a pedestrian-I 
seat myself on a stone, with a smooth rook for my ta¬ 
ble. I am not accustomed to such a seat or table, but 
it answers my purpose quite well. I only wish I could 
give utteranoe to my feelings, in language suitable to 
the occasion, and which the subject demands. Here, 
the wonderful works of Nature cry aloud, there is a 
God! In this wild and romantic region, all nature- 
the singing of the birds-the music of the rippling 
stream—-the soft and gentle breeze, as it murmurs 
through the pines, seem to say, in language clear and 
distinct, Man must be free! Nothing suggests the idea 
that man was ever intended by the All-wise Creator to 
be the property of man. No humanitarian can view 
these works of Nature, can stand in this fissure, winch 
the waters of some flood, or the sinking of the founda¬ 
tions of the soil, or the rending asunder of the rocks Of 
an earthquake, have made between two mountains that 

must formerly have been in contact, without a rever¬ 
ence for the Great Architect of the Universe, who 
would have all mankind free, and who never made 
slave! Though our soil is poor and our clime Wea , 
we live, perhaps, as contented and happy as those 
the most favoured parts of the earth. By the band. of 
industry, by labour effectual, because it is free, to 
hills and vales, naturally poor, are made , 
Where, a few years since, stood the scrubby oak m 
siokly pine-tree, is now an orchard hearing • ‘s 
iy to the eye and pleasing to the taste. In an°te h 
rection may be seen the stubble, where a fe 7 
stood the golden harvest, now snugly g" oantatoi 

When I have stood on the summit oftto» 
and surveyed the fields below, covered w 
low harvest and various kinds of orops,I ave 
to myself, why is it that here, under this W*** 
either side of it, and all around it-poor as» 
l?ng and sevre as are the winUrs-tbere a , 
thrift, so much enterprise, and so ma8h p P g ere 
Here are cultivated fields and cultivated farms^ ^ 
are factories of many kinds in successful 
why is it? It is because labour is as God i 
to be-free! Industry seeks its own : If m 

lopment; man is not basely driven by ma q 
choose to leave ns, they oan do so. We se “ nder n o 
ment blood-hounds on their track. We ar ftan 

necessity of tightening the chain on any, 0 wedoB ot 

from leaving us. If any choose to leave ^ a> . 

, compel their return. We call out no ^ #ee 

sist in capturing them. If any of our ne e j e g a nt 
fit to take up their 


them; nor do we disturb any ciua® rlina ^ay * lta 
charging him with having stolen and If„ ; 

himself, and compelling him to prove is honOU jsbl e 

we do no such thing. We wish fo r P eac ’ t ' 9 yiug'“* 
peace; and this can be best maintained ^ oT6 r 
home and minding our business, not y b M ru» 
the South to see if we can’t find some w°» ld 

away with himself. ' If gentlemen ‘ tbeir owa 
have peaoe, let them stay at home on” tMir > s 
business, and let other men take care ... ot borO eI18 
them abstain from this iatermedling; wi ^ gtat es 
affairs. If any of their neighbours like * Jaft tW 
better than the sunny South, they shoe^ he 
free enjoyment of their God-given rig; • , tot hetf 

well for gentlemen of the South to . {er9 , »»“’ 

condition ; their slaves may yet be their ^be- 
in that ease, there will be little 
half. There [is not a single attribnMj o ^ 
they oan employ in their behalf. abs t.oini»& 
peaoe and union, let her prove it . ftom 0 ne 
man hunting ; let her cease to hunt tra de is ^ ^ 
of the Union to the other. But if theB it * 

that of man hunting and woman ca „. 

be crying peace, peace, when there il 
Coming up the Hudson not long <t p0 ^ers . 
with a gohtleman who would yield to f#ed the 
be,” who would obey the laws, an 7 g o » 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


SlkHlatnj. 


THE JEWS IN CHINA. 


colony surrounded by Chinese; the fixed among the 
fixed. The fact that such a colony exists, or has 
existed when found, ought to be especially remarked, 
for to ethnologists and others it may prove a valua¬ 
ble opportunity for speculation. Jews in China, 
what Wl they be like ! will the Jew stand out from 
the surrounding uniformity of Chinese life, like the I 
one tree of the desert (for which, see Panorama of | 
Overland Mail, and hear lecture upon same) 
will he become a non-entity, like among like, ad 
nothing to the first idea—silence in a calm ! In the 
Jewish synagogue of Kai - foung - fou, concerning 
which we have presently to speak, there are Chine® 
inscriptions. The first placed there in 1444, by a 
literary Jew, is intended to prove the close analogy 
between Jewish and Chinese points of doctrine. 

“ The author,” it says, “ of the law of Yse-lo-ye (Is¬ 
rael) is Ha-von-lo-hon (Abraham). His law was 
translated by tradition to Niche (Moses). He re¬ 
ceived his book on Mount Sinai. His book has fifty- 
four sections. The doctrine which is therein con¬ 
tained, is much like that of the Kings ” (which are 
sacred volumes of the Chinese). The author of the 
inscription repeats many passages to prove 'that in 
their worship to heaven, their ceremonies, their be¬ 
haviour to the old and young, their patriarchal 
character, their prayers, and their mode of honour¬ 
ing dead ancestors, the Jews resemble the Chinese. 

The author of a second inscription, a grand man¬ 
darin in his own-time speaks to the same purpose. 

“ From the time of Han,” says this gentleman, whose 
name is Too-tang, “ from the time of Han, the Jews j 
fixed themselves in China: and in the twentieth ] 
year of the cycle 65 (which ,is, by interpretation, 
1X63), they offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsong a tri¬ 
bute of cloth from India. He received them well, 
and permitted them to live in Kai-fong-fou. They 
formed then sixty-six families. . They built a syna¬ 
gogue where they placed their Kings, or Divine 
Scriptures.” This mandarin concludes with an 
eulogium of Jewish virtue, after the approved 
ner of epitaphs. 

The Jews emphatically cultivated agriculture, 
commerce, were faithful in the armies, upright ~~ 
magistrates, and rigid in observance of their ce: 
monies. One only wants to wind up with the scrap, 

“ Affliction sore, long time they bore; ” but affliction 
on account of the Chinese, at any rate, they certain¬ 
ly did not bear; they were more than tolerated, 
they were understood; ceremony-men to ceremony-, 
men were ceremoniously polite to one another. The 
Jews and Chinese even intermarried; on their first 
introduction by way of Persia to the Chinese Em¬ 
pire, they had settled here and there in sundry Chi¬ 
nese cities; but by marriage with Chinese disciples 
of Confucius or Mahomet, the Jewish colonies were 
melted down into the pure Chinese metal ; and 
when this history begins, nothing is known of any 
synagogue in China, save the synagogue of Kai- 1 
foung-fou, which is a city in the heart of the Flow¬ 
ery Land, the capital of the central province of Ho¬ 
nan ; and for an account of which we are indebted 1 
to Father Ricci, one of the Jesuit Missionaries. 

Father Ricci died ip the year 1610, at Pekin, 
which was his station. Father Ricci, at Pekin, first 
heard of the Jewish synagogue at Kai-foung-fou, 
and the information startled him exceedingly. The 
young Jew who enlightened Father Ricci on the 
subject told him that there were then at Xai-foung- 
fou barely a dozen Jewish families, and that for five 
or six hundred years they had preserved in their 
synagogue a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
The father produced a Hebrew Bible, and the young 
man recognised the characters, although he could 
not read them, for he knew no language but Chi¬ 
nese. Four years after this, Father Ricci (who 
business at Pekin would not permit him to go ga 
ding) had an opportunity of sending off to Ks 
foung-fou a Chinese Jesuit, with a letter written 
Chinese, to the chief of the synagogue. He e 
plained to the rabbi his own reverence for the books 
of the Old Testament, and informed him of its ful¬ 
filled predictions, and the advent of a 
rabbi shook his head at that, saying, “ that so it 
could not be, because they had yet to expect the 
Messiah for ten thousand years.” The good-na-j 
tured rabbi nevertheless did homage to Father! 
Sioei’s great abilities. He was an old man, and! 
saw none about him fit to guide his people : 1 
therefore besought the learned Jesuit to con 
Kai-foung-fou, and undertake the guidance of the 
synagogue, under one only condition, a true Cbi- 
nese-Jewish one, that he would pledge himself 
abstinence from all forbidden meats. However, 
that was very much as if Dr. Jones of Bettws-y-Coed 
should offer his practice to Sir B. Brodie .of London. 
Father Ricci had a large work in hand, and so he 
stopped at Pekin. 

m 1613, Father Aleni (such an uncommonly wise 
man, that the Chinese called him the Confucius of I 
Europe) was directed to proceed to Kai-foung-fou, 
and make investigation. Father Aleni, being well 
up in his Hebrew, was a promising man .to send on 
such an errand, but he found the rabbi dead, and 
the Jews, though they let him see the synagogue, I 
would not produce their books. The particulars of | 
nothing having been done on this occasion are to be 
found related by Father Trigaut, in choice -Latin, 
and choicer Italian (de Expeiit. Sinica,lib. 1., cap. 
2, p. 118), and by Father Samedo ( Relatione della 
China, part 1., cap. 30, p. 193). 

A residence was established by the' Jesuits 

foung-fou. Now, thought those who thought at all 

upon such matters, we shall have something done. 
If we ean only compare our Old Testament texts 
with an ancient exemplar, that will be no small 
gain. , A certain Father Gozani went zealously into 
the whole subject, entered the synagogue, copied 
the inscriptions, and transmitted them to Rome. 

The Jews told Father Gozani that in a temple at 
Pekin was a large volume, wherein were inscribed 
the sacred books of foreigners resident in China. 
That volume was sought afterwards by Europeans 
at Pekin, but not found. Certainly, such a volume 
does exist among the Chinese records. The Jews, 
however, told Father Gozani not only about what ] 
existed at Pekin, but all about themselves at Kai- 
foung-fou. The father wrote a letter, dated 1704, 
containing what he learned in this manner. It ap¬ 
pears that by that application of “soft sawder” 
which is or ought to be well understood by men of 
the world and Jesuits, the father gratified the Jews, 
so that they paid him voluntary visits. He returned 
their visits by a call upon them at their synagogue, 
where, he says—“ I had a long conversation with 
them; and they showed me their inscriptions; 
some of which are in Chinese, and others in their 
own tongue. I saw also their Kims, or religious 
books, and they suffered me to enter even the most 
secret place of their synagogue, to which they can 
have no access themselves. That place is reserved 
for their Chan-Kiao; that is to say, chief of the sy¬ 
nagogue, who never appro- - u — ”^- 

profound respect. 

“There were thirteen tabernacles placed upon 
tables, each of which was surrounded by small cur¬ 
tains. The sacred Kim of Moses (the Pentateuch) 
was shut up in each of these tabenacles, twelve of 
which represented the Twelve Tribes of Israel; and 
the thirteenth, Moses. The books were written on 
long pieces of parchment, and folded up on rollers. 

I obtained leave from the chief of the synagogue to 
draw the curtains of one of these tabernacles, and 
to unroll one of the books, which appeared to me to 
be written in a hand exceedingly neat and distinct. 
One of these books had been luckily saved from the 
great inundation of the river Hoang-ho, which o— 
flowed the city Kai-foung-fou, the capital of 
province. As the letters of the book have been 
wetted; and on that account are almost effaced, tl 
Jews have been at great pains to get a dozen copi 
made, which they carefully preserve in the twelve 
tabenacles above mentioned. 

“There are to be seen also in two other places of I 
the synagogue, coffers in which are shut up with: 
great care several other little books, containing dif¬ 
ferent divisions of the Pentateuch of Moses, which 
they call Ta-Kim, and other parts of their law. 
They use these books when they pray; they showed 
me some of them, which appeared to be written in 
Hebrew. They were partly new and partly old, 
and half torn. They, however, bestow as much at¬ 
tention on guarding them as if they were gold 
silver. 

“ In the middle of the synagogue stands a magni¬ 
ficent chair, raised very high, and ornamented with 
a beautiful embroidered cushion. This is the Chai 
of Moses, ’ ’ ’ ’ " 


them to express the Supreme Being and First 1 - 

- T n going out from the synagogue, I observed 

__ which I had the curiosity to enter, but I found 

nothing remarkable in it, except a number of cen 
sers. They told me that in this hall they honoured 
their Chim-gins, or the great men of their law. The 
largest of these censers, which is intended for the 
the Patriarch Abraham, stands in the middle of the 
hall, after which come those of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
and his twelve branches, or the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel: next are those of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Es- 
dras, and several other Illustrious persons, both male 
and female. 

“ After quitting this apartment, they conducted 
> to the Hall of Strangers, in order to give us an 
itertainment. As the titles of the books of th< 
Old. Testament were printed in Hebrew gt the end 
of my Bible, I showed them to the Chom-Kiae, or 
chief of the synagogue; he immediately read them, 
■hough they were badly printed, and he told 
that they were the names of their Chim-Kim, 
Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and the Cham- 
Kiao took his Beresith (thus they name the Book of | 
Genesis); we compared the descendants of Adam, 
until Noah, with the age of each, and we found the 
perfect conformity between both. We after¬ 
wards ran over the names and chronology in Gene¬ 
sis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
which compose the Pentateuch, or five books of | 

Moses. The chief of the synagogue t."- 

they named these five books Beresitli, Veetesemoth, 
Vaiiora, Vaiedabber, and Haddebarim, and that they 
divided themjnto fifty-three volumes; 


of Moses, in which every Saturday, and days of 
great solemnity, they place their Pentateuch, and 
read some portions of it. There also may be-seen a 
Van-sui-pai, or painting, on which is inscribed the 
Emperor’s name; but they have neither statues nor 
images. This synagogue fronts the west, and when 
they address their prayers to the Supreme Being, 
they turn towards that quarter, and adore him un¬ 
der the name of Tien, Cham-tien. Cham-ti, and Kao- 
vm-voe-tehe; that is to say. Creator of all things 
and lastly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor of the Uni 
verse. They told me that they had taken these 


___, ., Genesis 

__ twelve, Exodus into eleven, and the three fol¬ 
lowing books into ten volumes each, which they caH 
Kuen. Some of these they opened, and presented 
to me to read; but it was to no purpose, - - 1 
unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 

“ Having -interrogated them respecting the titles 
of the other books of the Bible, the chief of the sy¬ 
nagogue replied, that they were in possession of 
some of them, but that they wanted a great many, 
and of others they had no knowledge. Some of his 
assistants added, that they had lost several books 
in the inundation of the Hoang-ho, of which I have 

" Father Gozani has spoken of the inundation, 

. .. we have not, and so we will do so now. Pre¬ 
viously however, we may call attention to the distinct 
adoption of the Chinese “ Hall of Ancestors,” among 
these Jews, and of a place for showing hospitality to 
strangers as an appendage to their place of worship. 
It is in this way that, without violating their own 
opinions, they became assimilated more completely 
to their neighbours. Father Gozani also notes that 
their accounts of sacred history were grossly disfi¬ 
gured with Talmudical legends, or other stories of 
that class—a fact not to be lost sight of by the spec¬ 
ulator. The Jews, in the time of Father Gozani, 
composed seven families—Phao, Kin, Che, Kao, The- 
Man, Li, Ngai—including in all about one thousand 
souls. They intermarried with each other, and had 
their own fashion of hair-cutting. These seven fam¬ 
ilies of Kai-foung-fou were the remains of seventy 
who had of old established themselves in that capi¬ 
tal. Now for the inundation. That event took place 
in the year 1642, and. it occurred as follows:—Li- 
cong-tse, a rebel, with a big army besieged the city. 
The inhabitants, after defending themselves for six 
months, still refused to suecumb, because they ex¬ 
pected rescue from the Emperor. The Emperor did 
come, a vastly clever fellow, who determined to de¬ 
stroy the enemy by a great master-stroke. “ I’ll 
drown every man-jack 1” he said, and broke the dy¬ 
kes that confined the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, a 
league distant from the city. Out poured the stream- 
ana drowned the besiegers, and besieged the city in 
its turn, knocked down its walls, and destroyed 
thirty thousand of its inmates. The Emperor, a 
cockney sportsman on the largest scale, shot at the 
pigeon and killed the crow. It was in this inunda¬ 
tion that the number of the Jews was thinned; di¬ 
luted by the waters of the river, their Pentateuch 
was damaged and some other portions of their scrip¬ 
ture altogether lost. 

Before passing down from Father Gozani, we must 
extract his rough picture of the Jewish synagogue, 
as it existed in his day. He says of the Jews; 

“ They have no other synagogue but this, in the 
capital of the province of Ho-Nan. I perceived in 
it no altar, nor any other furniture, but the chair of 
Moses, with a censer, a long table, and large chan- 
deliers, in whioh were placed candles made of tallow. 
This synagogue has some rcsemblanoe to our Euro¬ 
pean churches; it is divided into three aisles; that 
in the middle is occupied by the table of inoense, the 
chair of Moses, the painting, and the tabernacles 
already mentioned, in which are preserved the thir¬ 
teen copies of the Pentateuch. These tabernaoles 
are constructed in the form of an arch, and the mid¬ 
dle aisle is like the choir of the synagogue; the two 
others are set apart as places of prayer, and for the 
adoration of the Supreme Being. Within the build¬ 
ing there is a passage whioh runs quite round. 

“ As there formerly were, and still are, among 
them Bachelors and Kien-sens, which is a degree dif¬ 
ferent from that of a Bachelor. I, took the liberty 
of asking them if they rendered homage to Confu¬ 
cius; they replied, that they honoured him in the 
same manner as the rest of the literati, and that 
they assisted them in solemn ceremonies, which are 
performed in halls dedicated to their great men.— 
They added, that in spring and autumn they practis¬ 
ed certain rites in honour of their ancestors, accord¬ 
ing to the manner of Chinese, in the hallnext to their 
synagogue : that they did not present them the flesh 
of bogs, but of other animals; that in other cere¬ 
monies they were contented with offering them porce¬ 
lain dishes filled with dainties and sweetmeats, which 
they accompanied with perfumes and profound reve¬ 
rences or prostrations. I asked them, likewise, if in 
their houses or Hall of Ancestors, they had tablets 
in honour of their departed relations; they replied, 
that they used neither tablets, images, nor anything 
else, but only a few censers. We must, however, 
except their mandarins, for whom alone they place 
in the Hall of Ancestors a tablet inscribed with tijua 
name and rank.” 

Father Gozani adds, that “ these Jewe, in tbeir in¬ 
scriptions, call their law the Law of Israel, Y selals- 
Kiao, which they name also Ksn-Kiao, Ancient Law 
Tien-Kiao, Law of God, and Tien-Ein-Kiao, to sig¬ 
nify that they abstain from blood, and cut the nerves 
and veins of the animals they kill, in order that the 
blood may flow more easily from them.” 

This custom gives to the Jews in China, at the 
present day, the name of Cut-Nerves. To the pres¬ 
ent day our story now descends; for, after the time 
of Father Gozani, blank follows in the way of action. 
Father Etienne, who meditated a. work upon the Sa¬ 
cred Scriptures in reply to the Critici Sacri, was 
eager to push on investigations. From the letter of 
Father Gozani, andfrom those which Father Domin¬ 
go and Gambil wrote upon it, material was obtained 
for the memoir published under the direction of M. 
L. Aime Martin! in which he remarks that the de¬ 
tail would be regarded with the more curiosity, as it 
had been often demanded, and as Father du Halde 
had contented himself with merely promising it in 
his great work, “Description de la Chine.” So we 
have fairly got out of the past into the present, 
where our story thus runs on. 

In,the y,a_ar 1815, the Chinese Jews endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to communicate with Europe by 
means of a Hebrew letter addressed to London, 
which seems not to have been delivered. Last year 
the Jewish Society of London determined, however, 
to communicate with them. Miss Cooks, an ener¬ 
getic and devoted Jewess, placed her purse in the 
hands of the Society; nothing impeded fresh re¬ 
search ; the English Bishop at Hong Kong co-operat¬ 
ed,' Dr. Medhurst was consulted, and two Chinese 
Christians were at length appointed to proceed to 
Kai-foung-fou. The elder of these two was a bach¬ 
elor ; the younger was a student from the Missiona¬ 
ries’ College at Batavia; but the junior was named 
to head the enterprise, because he had previously 
displayed zeal and ability, and also because he could 
write English fluently, and would journalise in that 
language. His journals, therefore, could be laid be¬ 
fore Miss Cooks, uninjured by translation. 

Our heroes—for so we will call the two adventu¬ 
rers—set out from Shanghae, on the 15th of last 
November, by boat to Toing-kiang-tou. In a car, 
drawn by mules, they were then jolted along, follow¬ 
ing the track of the Hoang-ho, rising at three o’clock 
on winter mornings, to save time—a proceeding 
whioh involves almost supererogatory self-denial.— 
Population near the Yellow River they found rare 
and unhealthy. Localities which figure in the ge¬ 
ographical charts of the empire as principal places, 
or as towns of the second class, are but huge piles 
of rubbish, surrounded by crumbling walls. Here 
and there a gate, with its inscription half effaced, 
informs the traveller that he is entering a mighty 

Perseverance, and a mule.cajjjscpugbt .the travel, 
lers at last to Kai-foung-four They found there 
many Mahometans, openly exercising right of con¬ 
science, and flying their religion oa-a.flag displayed. 
over their gate. These Mahometans are, for the I 
most part, hotel-keepers, and with one of them our 
heroes lodged. Of him they began asking about 
Cut-Nerves. Mine host of the Crescent said there | 
were still some Jews in Kai-fouug-fou, and offered 


_ _ their synagogue. Thither 

they went; they found its outer walls in ruins; briars 
and dirt filled the grand entranoe ; “ the pillars of 
the building, the inscribed marbles, the stone balus¬ 
trade, before the peristyle of the temple, the orna¬ 
mental sculpture—all were cracked, broken, and 
overturned.” Under the wings of the synagogue, 
the chapels built in honour of the patriarchs—nest¬ 
led together, cold and naked, sleeping on the bare 
stones, those objects of our European interest, “ the 
Jews in China.” Poor and miserable as they are, 
they had begun to sell the stones of their temple for 
bread, and a portion of land within their sacred en¬ 
closure had been already sold to an adjacent temple 
of the Buddhists. 

Still there were the cylinders enclosing the sacred 
rolls of the Old Testament, which, luckily, had not 
proved eatable. In number these rolls were about 
■ dozen, each thirty feet long by three feet wide.— 
hey are of white sheep-° t; " inonHKaft mif.h verv 
nail Hebrew characters. 

For fifty years these poor Jews have been without 
_je guidance of a rabbi, and there is not one left 
who can read a word of Hebrew. In a dozen years, 
probably, the last trace of the Jews in China will 
expire. The travellers gave money to the mournful 
congregation in the synagogue, and receivedr leave 
to copy the inscriptions, about which the Jesuits had 
previously informed us. Moreover, they obtained, and 
have brought home, eight Hebrew ifianuscripts, six 
contain portions of the Old Testament;_ namely, of 
Exodus, chapters 1-6 and 38-40; of Leviticus, chap¬ 
ters 19. 20; of Numbers, chapters 13.14,15; of Deu¬ 
teronomy, chapters 11—16, and chapter 32; with 
portions of the Pentateuch, the Psalms and Prophets. 
The other two manuscripts are of the Jewish Litur¬ 
gy. The leaves of these manuscripts “ are of a spe¬ 
cies of card-board, on which the words, ~ ” 


Two Israelitish merchants, to whom these books 
were shown at Shanghae, spoke to having seen sim¬ 
ilar ones at Aden, and the presence here and there 
upon the margins of Persian words, interspersed 
with Hebrew annotations, seemed to indicate that 
the books came originally from some western coun¬ 
try of Asia, perhaps Persia, or some of the high pro¬ 
vinces of India, where Persic has from time imme- 
morial been the language used among people of 
education. Although, the annotations mentioned are 
numerous, and apparently referring to different 
epochs, no trace of any Chinese character is to be 
discovered, nor any of those marks or signs which 
immediately betray Chinese origin. No date exis 
by which the age can be determined.” 

" We hope the statement is correct which tells i 
that these manuscripts are to be deposited in tl 
British Museum. Fac-similes are at the same, tin: 
promised, printed in Hebrew, accompanied with . 
plan of the synagogue, made on the spot by the Chi¬ 
nese travellers, and the journal of our junior hero, 
written in English and Chinese. The journal 
English would not be a very ponderous affair, t 
entire expedition having occupied only two months; 
the residence of Kai-foung-fou, five days. We may 
usefuUy remember how the good Chinese, rising so 
fearfully betimes, did justice to the generosity and 
zeal of their patroness. Are there not men of might 
at work upon investigations for the public, who, at 
their ordinary rate, might have come to abandon this 
business in forty years, after eliminating fifty pounds 
of blue book !— Dickens' Household Words. 


penditures. But we can find no exouse tor tne in¬ 
carceration of poor Salomon de Caus. 

It is difficult to conceive a more melanoholy fate 
than his. VVe can imagine the feelings, the aspira¬ 
tions of a man of genius-of an author-for, he bad 
already published as early as the year 1615, a work 
entitled, “ Les Raisons des forces mouvantes; avecjtt-l 
■ses machines, taut utiles <pte plaisantes :—mnnW 
i provincial home for the great city of Pans, filled 
th the enthusiasm that had sustained him 

“ Through long days of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease,” 

while he had pursued these researches and experi¬ 
ments which finally produced the most successful re¬ 
sult that ever crowned the efforts of a student. 
What disappointment he must have endured when 
the haughty Cardinal refused him access to the king, 
and laughed at that treatise in which were embodi¬ 
ed the imperishable ideas that had been carefully 
oFwhite' sheep’-skm,"inscribed with very | sifted ! 

How different from the bright promise of his dreams, 
was the realization! Instead, of open-handed cour- 
tesy and generous co-operation, he found, repulse 
and disrespect in place of a chamber with his sover- 
eign, and interview with the congregated savans of 
the realm, he received a cell in the Bicetre, and the j 
companionship of madmen ! And this, too m Pa¬ 
ris ! Paris that capital of a country which could at 
that time already boast of such names as Calvin, 
Servetus, Ramus, Descartes, Montaigne, Pascal and 
Bossuet. -I 

We need not look to France alone for instances ot | 
national neglect towards theories and inventions too 
grand and magnificent for the comprehension of the 
age! Fitch and Fulton are names 

“ That call, when brimmed our festal cup, 

A nation’s glory, and her shame, 

In silent sadness up!” 

True, our Government did not cast them into i 
Bedlam. But it is equally true, that it did not en- 
courage them ! Was not the first named of these 
twins of a kindred genius allowed to drag out a mi- 
serable existence, amid the doubts and contumelies | 
' c own citizens 1 Have they not left his rc- 
i beside the waters of the Ohio, with no mor” 
save the wild flowers about his grave—no _ - 
quiem save the monotonous sound of her perpetual 
flow ! Yet, even now, though unforeseen that ne 
glectedspot has become his most appropriate resting 
place. His prophecy is fulfilled. Each day, eacl 
night, at all hours, great argosies, that put to shame 
the fleet of Xerxes, pass and repass that.shore : one 
continual proeessien keeping eternal music with sten- 
torian voices through iron valves, and charming far 
echo with the constant chime of passing bells! 

And poor imprisoned Saloman de Caus! Does not | 
his memory share in the glory of every invention to 
which the power of steam is applied 1 Had he fore¬ 
told one-half his mind foresaw—the steamers on the 
Indian and Egyptian seas^the rival navies, regard- 


though designated by some, of more orRma ear ^ 
pleasant temperament, a < ?‘“g re o e ^ 1 r he ‘ t w hioh 
- — grate harshly upon either ear or heart wmeu 
themselves attuned to nature’s harmonies ’ 


1 tone of an evening hymn of ^P&Xfnd 
in memory if no.t in hearing with evening beus ana 
the shouts of emancipated village children. or^ne 
revival, doubtless, of some sachaesociaterocmone^ 

cricket, while supplied with moist green 
sing as merrily in a paper cage as in a i 
i?Tft thp man of transparent skin ancl . 

wardlv and more inwardly sensitive, the horn even 
- y • -*■ blood-hunter is not without its melody, 


less of wind or tide, between Dover and Calais—the 
floating palaces upon oar own broad lakes and rivers 
—the railway on the mountain top—the richly 
freighted car—beside the miner, far down within 
earth’s mineral oaves : —had he foretold but these, 
then might they have called him “ mailman /” 

And even now, in this middle of the nineteenth 
century, there may be in our very midst, other n 
who, like De Caus, meet doubt and disregard 
the bright offerings they bring to the shrine of sci¬ 
ence ! Gallileo, Columbus, and De Caus were i 
obliged to wear those chains which ignorance . 
forges around the limbs of the sleeping giant Truth 
hut which on his awaking, are parted and east away 
like shreds ef flax.— Sartain’s Magazi? 


The very-effective wood engraving of this subject, 
ye present to our readers this month, is from an ori¬ 
ginal picture by Jacques Leourieux. This painting 
appeared in the Louvre in 1845, and was the subject 
of general admiration as a work of art. During the 
exhibition, it became an object of universal attention, 
‘ the interesting history it perpetuates of that in- 
tion or discovery whioh has since made steam 
iseful an agent in the economy of the civilized 

From private memoirs of the French Court, we 
find that, in 1641, an English nobleman, Edward So¬ 
merset, Marquis of Worcester, being tin Paris, was 
accompanied by the celebrated Marion Delorme 
while visiting the various places of curiosity and in¬ 
terest in that great metropolis. To the correspond¬ 
ence of that lady, history is indebted for the only 
authentic account of the interview with De Caus, 
from whom the Marquis of Worcester learned the 
theory of steam-power, and afterwards published it, 
in 1663, as his own discovery, in a work entitled “ A 
Century of inventions.” 

The following translations of a letter, from Marion 
Delorme -to the Marquis de Cinq Mars, contains a 
very explicit account of the interview between De 
Caus and Worcester, and furnishes the text from 
whioh Leourieux designed his picture; 

February 3,1641. 

My Dear d’Eefiat : While you forget me at Nar- 
bonne, and are giving yourself up to the pleasures of 
the court, and the joy of meeting Monsieur the Car¬ 
dinal, I following your wish, do the honours of Paris 
to your English lord, the Marquis of Worcester, and 
lead him, or rather he leads me, from one object of 
curiosity to another, choosing always the saddest and 
most serious, and fixing his large blue eyes on those 
he questions, as if to penetrate their inmost thoughts. 
To speak farther of him : he is never contented with 
the explanations given, and never regards objeets in 
the same light with those who show them to him. 
For instance, a visit that we made together to the 
Bicetre, where he pretends to have discovered a man 
of genius in a lunatic! If this maniac had not 
been raging mad, I verily believe the Marquis would 
have demanded his liberty, and taken him to Lon¬ 
don, there to hear his follies from morning till night. 
As we crossed the lunatic quarters, and 1 more dead 
than alive with fear, leaned on my companion, ~ 
ugly face showed itself behind great bars, and c< 
meneed crying in a broken voice, “ 1 am not m 
I have made a discovery which will eniick any country 
that puts it in operation .” 

“ And what is the discovery ?” said I to the i 
who acted as guide. 

-~ :J he shrugging his shoulders, “ so 

, ..j _pie, and what you could never go 

the employment of the vapour of boiling 


If the eyes of the little creatures of the ai 
become sufficiently schooled and vigourous to read 
the printed text of books on whioh they alight in 
their wanderings, we fancy one of the first books 
they would take to would be this very book about 
themselves. If they should extend their survey 
through the Trade, and learn how good subjects are 
oftentimes thrown away upon bad paper, and how 
frequently the style is disproportioned or altogether 
wl-apropos (we presume these little travelled gen- 
Jemen understand French, of course), the wondrous 
elephant, -for instance, being treated of on thin pa¬ 
per in the common Natural Histories, and flowers 
in coloured volumes painted with a house-painter’s 
brush, these insects would take it as a very delicate 
compliment to their own graceful demeanour and el¬ 
egance of habit, that Mr. Redfield has presented 
them so smoothly, so neatly, and with counterfeits of | 
their own appearance, in the illustrations, almost a: 
light and dainty as themselves. - 

If to break butterflies on wheels is held to he i 
•ade employment, we shall not certainly bring our 
ielves under a more comprehensive censure by at 
;empting criticism of a book which treats of thi 
ifhole tribe of moths, lady-birds, and glow-worms.— 
is we do not in rambling the fields ask to have their 
various buzzings, tickings, whirrings,'whizzings, and 
lullabies interpreted to us, hut are content to let 
them speak for themselves, we shall deal in the same 
spirit by their gentle historian, and let him tell hie 
- wn story in his own way, in his delicious chapter of 

‘ Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there—please highly for their sake. 


worship [Him] with notes u 


thing very si: 


I commenced laughing. 

“ This man,” continued he, “ is named Salomon de 
Caus. He came from Normandy, four years since, 
present to the notice of the king a treatise on the 


marvellous effect that ean he obtained by bis — . 
tion,—that is, by steam to propel machines, drive 
carriages, and do, for aught I know, a thousand 


_ .jma 

other miracles. The Cardinal dismissed the mad¬ 
man without an audience; hut Salomon.de Caus in¬ 
stead of being disoouraged, commenced following 
Monseigneur the Cardinal everywhere,; until he, 
tired of finding him at his heels, and importuned by 
his follies, ordered him to he shut up in the Bicetre, 
where he has now been three years and a half, and 
where, as you have heard, he cries to every stranger 
that he is not mad, and that he. has made a wonder¬ 
ful discovery. He has even written, to prove this, a 
book, which, I have here.” 

My Lord Worcester, who had been all attention, 
demanded the book, and, after having read , some 
pages in it, said, “ This man is not mad; and in my 
country, instead of imprisoning him, they would 
have heaped riches ana honour on him!—Lead me 

They did so; but he returned sad and pensive. 

“He is now, in truth, crazy,” said he; “ mis: 
tune and captivity have deprived him of reason; you 
have made him mad; and when you threw him into 
that cell, you shut up the greatest genius of the 

ag After this, we left; and since that time the Mar¬ 
quis has continually spoken of Salomon de Caus. 

Farewell, my beloved and faithful Henry; retu 
soon, and in the happiness you now enjoy let the 
be still some love left for your own 

Marion Delorme. 

The authenticity of this letter is beyond a doubt, 
as it was found among the effects of Henry Cuiffler 
de Ruge d'Effiat, Marquis de Cinq Mars, who, for 
-icted court intrigues «*. T.™™ In 


olever and excellent fellows beeauso ~*"*''* 
vour own opinions, and your neighbor! 011 believe 


.ihistle ‘o’er the lea,’ and the gurgle of pebbly brooxs, 

abeemayhappentoffit 

aming past us, be it even near an apiary in the 

slphi, or a balcony hive at Hammersmith, is one 

borne at once upon her musical wings to the 
nirle of some healthy hill! and does one not tortn- 
with hear in concert the Wealing oi[ flocks, thei burst¬ 
ing of ripened furze-pods, and the blithe carol of the 
rising skvlark ! or, our thoughts taking a turn more 
homely, we listen in fancy to the eound of tinklmg, 
cymbal played by rejoicing housewife to cWeWate 
and accompany the aerial march of a departing 

SW “Thus sweet and infinitely varied is the concert 
of concordant sounds, all of the allegro character, 
which may be assembled for the pleasing of: thei m - 
tal ear, even by the simple and single, I 

strains of the above and other insects which make 
melody in there mirth ; and then how numerous are 
the correspondent images-glowing, smiling, danc¬ 
ing, waving, glittering-which are wont at their bid-1 
ding to be conjured up before the mental eye! Glow¬ 
ing embers—smiling flowers—dancing leaves—wav¬ 
ing cornfields—glittering waters-all intermingled 
in a haze of merry motion—an imaged dance of life 
aot up within ‘ the chamber of the mind,’ at the. stir¬ 
ring of, sometimes, but a note of Nature’s living 
music .’ 5 —Literary World. 


ion intellectual pursuits, but wb 0 s ° r 
believe that, in ministering to his want! i? 8 * 011 to 
probably be serving society, l e f t him Woifid 
saved Wordsworth from being oomnrfi j ' 

... round for bread to the precarious chancaA^.^ 

leaves, will ‘ ur J^ r0 ™ ^/ * man on ?e engage? n ° >*- 
" ” ‘>s W^Wt ever to become disentitled n the ®, it 
some short time after the debt due ai W in 

dales to his father’s estate was disoWoR 16 Pas¬ 
time, then, does Wordsworth appear Iff' At »o 
under such pressure of circumstances “ aTe ^een 
down the spirit of Coleridge, and as ker,! 
a day labourer through the whole of hl\ S ° ttthe J- 
bfe. We are compelled to feel that, in tv, hotto,II ed 
tries, literature is without its due hon n the3e °°aa- 
due rewards, and yet every now and then 1 ?!, 8,114 its 
revelations of generosity of conduct in i are 
which satisfy us that more is done th. Wl "tiduiils 
pear. Heroes this case of Words^ apl 
man, on whom he can be scarcely sai( i 
claim, is quick-eyed enough to perceiv« Q +i° tave 6 
genius in the boy who is moving about J+t mai1 

Many years of early liberty. 

This care was thine when sickness did „„ j 
T hy youth to hopless wasting, rootlnd 

That I, if frugal and severe, mightstrsv* ’ 

Where’er I liked, and finally array ^ 

My temples with the Muses' diadem. 

We learn from Mr. De Quincey that th' 
man’s brother, a farmer, who might ha™ j- yonil S 

the legacy, felt it fitting to confirm his 

bounty. Coleridge was given by the Wedv»? b S 
an annuity of one hundred and fifty p OU nd» S ! 00<ls 
and Southey had an annuity as large or in? 8 ?**> 
a schoolfellow, till a pension from tge crowShkd 
him to decline receiving it. Southey’s own „ d 
rosity, like Scott’s, was only limited by hiHlf e ‘ 
derate means, and both, when they could w L? 0, 

' ' less fortunate brethren, were ft' 

og them by devoting a portion c 
time, taken from what would seemfnllfoco • 
days, to purchasing for them comforts which ^ ti ' 


suspected court intrigues was beheaded at Lyons in 
1642, only one year after the date of this interesting 
letter from the celebrated woman, to whom it was 
said, be had been secretly married. 

The artist has treated this subject in a very mas¬ 
terly style. The seene is weU chosen, the grouping | 
admirable, and the tableaux beautifully designed. | 
The composition is original and could not be improv¬ 
ed. The head of De Caus is finely conceived, con¬ 
trasting nobly with the various expressions of the 
lunatics around. The figufes of the Marquis and 
his lovely companion are highly characteristic of the 
courtly elegance of that luxurious age. We feel in¬ 
debted to M Leourieux for the conception of such a 
work of Art, t'he embodiment and execution of 
which have serve id to awaken a moat absorbing inte¬ 
rest jpi the mouriaful story of poor De Cans. 

WV may easily believe that Richelieu denied De 
Caua an audiemje with the king. The wily Cardi¬ 
nal had diplomat tie schemes enough to employ all the 
money in his trei asury, without assisting a man who.-“ 
theory, eyep if t lorrept, would call for additional e; 


measured by their influence on the mind, those 
: notes of harmony or discord produced by many 
__ insect race, are of no mean importance in the 
seale of sounds. Their power must certainly, how¬ 
ever, be attributed rather to associate ideas than to 
any intrinsic excellence in the sounds themselves, 
which, by means of such borrowed attributes, have 
often indeed acquired a character and exercised an 
influence directly opposite to their own inherent 
qualities. It accords not with our plan to say much 
of insect foreigners, whether musical or i 
we may cite, as the earliest and one of 
striking examples of what we mean, the song of the 
classic Cicada or Tettix—the Tree-hopper; by f 

' lomer, the Grass-hopper of the ancients. Thi. 
the Insect Ministrel to whom the Locrians ereet- 
„„ ,* statue; some say for very love and honour of its 
harmony; others, as a gratetul record of a certain 
ietory obtained in a musical contest, solely by its 
rid. The story goes, that on one of these occasions, 
two harp strings of the Loorian candidate being 
snapt asunder in the ardour of competition, a Cicada 
lighting at the moment on the injured instrument, 
more than atoned for its deficiencies, and achieved, 
by its well-timed assistance, the triumph of the 
player. 

“ Thus highly was this insect’s song accounted of, 
even at a period when ‘ music, heavenly maid,’ could 
scarcely be considered 1 young,’ yet as various species 
of Cicada have been described by modem travellers 
one can hardly suppose that any better quality than . 
shrilly loudness can have belonged to the Tettix of 
ancient Greece. 

“We are told, indeed, by Madame Merian, that 
an insect of a similar description was called the 
Lyre-player by the Dutoh in Surinam. The notes 
of a Brazilian species have been likened to the sound 
of a vibrating wire; and those of another, in the 
swamps of North America, to the ringing of horse- 
ibells. Similitudes these of sounds sufficiently agree¬ 
able ; but contrasted therewith, and almost drown¬ 
ing them, come the discordant comparisons of numer¬ 
ous other travellers respecting the same or insects of 
an allied species. One is called, by Dr. Shaw, 1 an 
impertinent creature, stunning the ear with shrill, 
ungrateful squalling.’ The noise of a species in Ja 
is described by Thumberg as shrill and piercing __ 
the notes of a trumpet; while Smeathman speaks of 
another, common in Africa, which emits so loud a 
sound as to be heard at the distance of half a mile, 
or, when introduced into the house, to Bilence by its 
song the voices ot a whole company. The mighty 
‘waits’of the Fulgora, or Great Lantern Fly of 
Guyana, an inseot not of the same hut an allied 
family, has also obtained the name of ‘ Scare-sleep,’ 
—its din being likened to the sound of razor-grind- 

“ On the whole, therefore, it would appear pretty 
clearly that loudness is the main eharaeteristie “ 

Cicada's song. Yet when we recognise, in this_ 

strel, the ‘ Anacreontic Grasshopper,’ the ‘ Son of 
Phoebus,’ the ‘ Favourite of the Muses,’ the ‘ Night¬ 
ingale of the Nymphs,’ the ‘Emblem of Perpetual 
Youth and Joy,’ the ‘ Prophet of the Summer,’ we no 
longer marvel that its notes, however harsh,' should 
have Bounded melodious even in the ear of the pol¬ 
ished Athenian. 

“To descend to present times and native perform- j 
ers, first, there is our own familiar and representa¬ 
tive, the Hearth Cricket, for whose erinking chirp 
even we can scarcely challenge much intrinsio merit ,' 


A LETTER FROM A LADY, INQUIRING THE 

CHARACTER OF A SERVANT. 

Madam : Bridget Duster having applied to me for 
place of maid-of-all-work, I beg to learn of you, 
as her last mistress, her fitness.for the serious duties 
and responsibilities of that situation. Having suf¬ 
fered so much from the impertinence and wickedness 
of servants, (I have often thought they were sent into | 
this world to torment respectable people), you will, 
re, forgive me if I appear somewhat particu- 
iy inquiries. Experience, madam, has made | 
umspeet. There was a time when 1 thought 
all the world was as good and as honest as myself; 
but housekeeping wipes the bloom from the human 
heart, and makes us look our tea-caddies. 

I have kept house for five and twenty years, 
which time f have constantly endeavoured to find a 
servant who should be without a fault; yet, though 
I have given eight pounds a year, v " ' 

gar—would you believe it l—l have- 

ceeded. However, I must say, I like the face of | 
Bridget; I never saw a deeper small-pox. As for 
handsome servants, I never have’em; they always 
think more of their faces than their fire irons, ar J 
are puckering np their mouths at the looking-gls 
when they should be rubbing the door-plate. Curls, 
too, I never suffer to cross my threshold. I know of 
more than one instance in which curls have destroy¬ 
ed the peace of a family. For my money, a servant 
can’t be too plain; in a word, I think ugliness to be 
a sort of cheap livery intended by nature for maids- 
of-all-works—it keeps ’em in tbeir proper place, and 
prevents them thinking of foolishness. So far, Brid¬ 
get’s looks are most satisfactory. 

And now, ma'am, for the article of dress. Ser- 
,nts never have been servants since linsey-woolsey 
went out. It makes my very flesh orocp to aoa 'on 
flaunting about for all the world as if they were borr 
‘isilkgloves and open-work in their stockings. I have 
ien a house-maid go out for the day with a parasol ! 

. prophesied her end, and poor wretch! so it cami 
about. What I have suffered, too, from such pre- 
iption! I once had a creature who copied every 
' cap I had—violating my best feelings under my 

_i roof! Bridget looks like an humble dresser, fit 

for a kitchen: 1 trust she is. 

I hope, however, she is sober. When servants ai 
iry plain, they sometimes, to revenge themselvt. 
i nature, fly to drink. This is shocking; for, with 
. ieh people, with all one’s looking and bolting, 
brandy is never safe. 

In the next place, does Bridget break 1 Not but 
fiat I can always make my servants pay for what 

they destroy; stiff -“--’-- ■ 

And again, th< 
yond their wages. 

Is Bridget honest 1 Pray, madam, be particular 
i this point, for I have been much deceived. I 
ice took a servant with the finest character for ho¬ 
nesty ; and only a week afterwards detected her 
giving three cold potatoes to a little hurdy-gurdy fo¬ 
reigner with white mice, 

Is Bridget civil 1 Will she hear wholesome 
proof! A servant who answers is my abomination. 
It is clearly flying in the face of the best interest of 
society. Surely people who pay wages have a right 
to find what fault they please; it is the natural pri¬ 
vilege that marks the mistress from the maid. I 
ould have a severe law to punish the servant who 
lswers—even if right. . 

Is Bridget an early riser, without any reference to 
the time she may be allowed to go to bed ! A good 
maid-of-all-work should, so to speak, be like a needle, 
and always sleep with one eye open. 

Has Bridget any followers ! Such creatures I 
ir allow. I conceive that a servant ought to b„ _ 
rt of a nun, and, from the moment she enters your 
house, she takes leave of all the world besides. Has 
she not her kitchen for willing hands always to do 
something in ! And then for company, doesn’t she 
“ e the butcher, and the baker, and the dustman- 
say nothing of the sweeps ! 

Is Bridget industrious !— is she clean 1 I hope for 
the poor creature’s sake that you may be able to an¬ 
swer these few questions to my satisfaction, when 
Bridget may immediately begin her boxes. With 
me her duties will be few, bat they must be punctu¬ 
ally performed. Indeed, I require a servant to con¬ 
sider herself a sort of human clock. She must have 
no temper, no sulks, no flesh-and-blood feelings, as 
I’ve heard impudent hussies call their airs and graces, 
but must go regularly through her work as though 
she was made of steel springs and brass pulleys. 
F or such a person there is a happy home in the house 
of your obedient servant, 

PERMILLA SHAW. 


* Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica 
MS,9- J. Bedfield, New York. ’I 


writings were unable to procure. Mr CaW? 
bequest came in good time-a year later S 
Wordsworth would have been bird-limed by in e ^ • 


cable engagements with newspapers 
would, instead of creating the glorio 
did, have been employed in analysing 


ani reviews; 

things he 

ting the good-for-nothing thing8 , of S 0 thera°beinB 
“ nothing if not critical; ” would have been a On? 
win, or a Hazlitt, more probably a ThelwaU, nar 
rowly escaping being hanged, instead of liriL to 
write sonnets in support of capital punishment — 
Dublin University Magazine. 

-The Spanish National Dish, the Olla 

Podrida.— Upon my entry into Spain, the oil and 
garlic, so freely made use of by the national cooks 
nearly forced me into starvation; but by degrees 
my fastidiousness vanished, and I became even bold 
enough, before a fortnight had expired, to taste, 
without dissatisfaction, the celebrated ‘ olla podrida’ 
so universally admired in every province of the Pe- 
ninsula. This is a sublime compound, in the po¬ 


pulation is staked upon this die, and upon it 
whatever claims he may entertain of immortality. 
Its ingredients are multifarious, and the mode of 
mixing elaborate and difficult. Two earthenware 
pots are generally used, though one is sometimes 
made to answer the purpose. In the former case, 
the different meats, such as a chicken, a slice of 
beef, and a piece of bacon, are put together into one 
of the vessels and boiled for a short time over the 
fire; they are then allowed to simmer for several 
hours. In the other pot or pan, the various vegeta¬ 
bles are collected. These consist of beets, carrots, 
peas, onions, celery, garlic, lettuces, and long pep¬ 
per ; these are likewise permitted to simmer for four 
or five hours. FinaHy, the savoury contents of both 
utensils are emptied into an enormous dish, the 
meat being placed in the centre and the vegetables 
built up around like the wall of a city. It is then 
ready to be placed upon the table, and worthy of 
being devoured by monarchs.— Notes of an Attache 
in Spain. 

-“ Uneasy Lies the Head,” &c.—With all his 

hoardings, Rothschild was by no means a happy 
aan. Dangers and assassinations seemed to haunt 
n’a imagination by day and by night, and not with¬ 
out grounds. Many a time, as he himself said, just 
before h'e sat down to dinner, a note would lie pat 
into his hand, running thus: “ If you do not send 
me immediately the sum of five hundred pounds, I 
will blow your brains out.” He affected to despUe 
such threats;' they, nevertheless, exeroised a direful 
effect upon the millionaire. He loaded his pistols 
every night before he went to bed, and put them 
beside him. He d'd not think himself more secure 

in his counting-house than he did in his bed.. 

It must be, moreover, confessed that the members ot 
the synagogue generally did not entertain the same 
respect for him as the foreign Jews do for the Roths¬ 
childs of Frankfort. Some thought he might have 
done more for his brethren than he did, and that, n 
he had only used the influence which 
with government, and the many friends 'whicn a 
had at court, all the civil disabilities, with which® 
British Jews continued to he stigmatised woula nxv 
been abolished when the proposition was first m 
ed. “ But Rothschild,” said an intelligent fcngiun 
Jew to the writer, “was too great a slave to 
money, and all other slavery was counted hoercy ^ 


Great & 


ftnra $imp ^uMiattra, 


Worthy of Consideramon.— A well-known poli- 
lal economist says; “We pay best, first, tliose 
wno aestroy us—generals; second, those who cheat 
us politicians and quacks; third, those, those who 
amuse us—singers and musicians; and least of all, 
those who instruct us—authors and schoolmasters.” 

—-The London Weekly News says that at the 
late Vegetarian soiris one Rev. G. B. Watson proved 
intolerably tedious and digressive. The auciience, 
though apparently not over-impatient in general 
endeavoured to bring his address to a close by inter¬ 
ruptions; whereupon the indignant orator resumed 

, ;i~ A f £200 a-year, on the Civil List, 

has been conferred upon Mr. Silk Buckingham. A 
™°” v ’”° ■' to Colo- 

political 

Shiv™ ol ’ ^omen,”'“~The J Female"charaoters^f I 

Shakspeare’s Play s ” &c, has received a pension on I 
the Civil List of £100 a-year. v 

+ h~?? CIPE F0R , A PoPDLAR Sermon.— Find out 
hodv Sr 8 P r ? valent your auditors; em- 

y hem, and none others, in vour sermon of I 

vour g om X ^ blt - t? y0U v !* earers the reflections of 
lominvr?,f i aSm ‘ nS8 ’ bedeoked with the rich eo- 
be the Storing portrait 
te the echo for T vS and you wiU , bc a PPlauded 

Smfs th ®?^ vea - l^alJnoidlnteUyTeraark! 
of ^o^roverai^sennorm; 8 for^ in'nme ^ases'out* ol' 
, wh at does the controversial preacher say in ef- 

fwt Simply this: “ My brethren, yTSy^ 


pension of £200 a-year has also been gi 
nel 1 orrens, the author of several w 
economy. Mrs. Jamieson, the ai * 


■Margoliouth’s History^ of the Jews 

-Wedding Rings, and the H IN0 
The wedding-ring is worn on the fl 0UP % dn f tta t 
the left hand, because it was anciently behaveams 
a small artery ran from this finger to . the . 

but several eminent authors, as well f or . 

Christians, as well physicians astones, w qu , fc 
merly of this opinion; and therefore they 
this finger the properest to bear this pledge *^ er0j 
that from thence it might he conveyed, as ^ 
to the heart.” Levinus Lemnius, spe^ 1 , S rter y, 
ring-finger, says that “ a small branch of .^ed 
and not of the nerves, as Gellius thought, 
forth from the heart unto this fioge^j ,, j]j a fcaf- 
whereof you may perceive evidently in /_ f ore - 
fects the Lart inwomen by the touch of yo«^ B 
finger. I used to raise such as are fellenina» 
by pinching this joint, and by rubbing to nng 
gold with a little saffron; for, by a . re fresh- 
Force that is in it passeth to the g n g er is 

eth the fountain of life, unto which th ^pass 


it about with gold ” According also _ 

author, this finger was called “ A* 8 ?? jLjve fro? 
account of the virtue it was presumed . _j e tfreir 
the heart, “ the old physicians would ^, eca us« 
medicaments and potions with this n g ' . 0 f jt; 
no venom ean stick upon the ■very utmost p^ t0 
but it will offend a man, and communicate j. 
his heart.”— Drawing-room Literary b OS TAOE-"r 

-The First Thought of a fflci- 

According to the Times, it W 
dent that first led Mr. Rowland t 




ago, arrived at a small public house e9 ms 

man stopped to deliver a le ,tt? p ’. haul turn ®a 
out to receive it. She took it m her J t ffflS » 

it over and over, and asked the charge.. * 
large sum—no less than a he j\otW. b “ 4 

ly, she observed that it came from her 
that she was too poor to take it to, .and> w»s 
it to the postman accordingly- The jaw ^ 
man of kfndness as well as of observation , rf ^ 
to pay the postage luraself, and 1 P^ ^Uun^ 
luctance on the girl’s part than ne letter , I 
stand he did pay it, and g ave '^ an , B back 
soonor, however, was the P ost * e4 i n g had b ?i. e 
than she confessed that the P rG0 /Slf, 
concerted between her brother ana ^ 

,letter was empty, that certainsigns® aB(l 
conveyed all that she wanted to P 0B ^f e l- 

they could neither of them af£ r iL n w n g tn 0 «• 
they had devised this meth ?, d ^Med w 0 j.°f? fe 
ligence desired. The traveUer|' . .j an4 fcffiu 
and as he plodded over 
mused upon the badness of a B J , cor resp 0# «qtl> 
people to such straits for mean8 ,,° t i, e tim 0 - „Agi 
aucf defeated its own objects Off ** 
most men such musrags W° (l . j, ffl an 0 
before the close of the hour, but 
was Rowland Hill, and it was Q f ^ 

these reflections that the whole 0 
postage to teiyei” 






















